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For the Companion. . 
THE LOAD OF WOOD. 
By J.T. Trowbridge. 

The boys were talking about the «ind of busi- 
ness they would choose, when Uncle Asa came 
into the room. As Uncle Asa had tried several 
kinds, and been prosperous in all, they appealed 
to him for advice. 

“What I want to know is this,’’ said 
Charley, in the course of the discussion 
which followed; ‘‘you have bought and sold 
a good many things, but what has turned 
out to be the most profitable?” 

Uncle Asa considered a moment, while a 
curious smile passed over his pleasant rosy 
face. 

‘Well, if I were to name any one thing 
which I have handled, and which has in the 
long run proved most to my advantage,— 
well,” said the old gentleman, nodding 
decidedly, ‘‘I think I must say, a load of 
wood.” 

“A load of wood?” chorused the boys. 
They had expected he would say wool, or 
wheat, or hardware, or indigo; and they 
couldn’t believe his reply was quite serious. 

*But it is!’’ said Uncle Asa. ‘A load of 
wood, and not a large load, either; not 
nearly so large as it looked. It was really 
the beginning of my fortunes, and. I am 
sure I owe more to it than to anything else 
I ever dealt in. 

“Tell you about it? Of course I will, if 
you wish it; and perhaps it will help to 
start you in the right direction. 

“It was when I was a boy—about your 
age, Charley; I think I was sixteen that 
fall. Thesummer work was well over; the 
winter school had not yet begun; and my 
cousin Medad and I were considering how 
we should earn a little pocket-money. My father 
heard us talking over some boyish schemes, and 
said to us,— 

‘**T can give you an idea better than that. 
There’s the oak that blew over last spring, in the 
mill-pastare. You may cut it up, and have all 
you can make out of it.’ 

** ‘But there’s work in that,’ I said. 

‘** *¥Yes; so there is in almost any honest job 
people are willing to pay money for. Bat it isn’t 
so hard as you think,’ said my father. ‘One 
stroke at a time; so many strokes an hour; so 
many hours aday. That’s the way great things 
are accomplished. It isn’t mach of a tree; you'll 
wish there was more of it before you get, 
through.’ 

‘*Well,”” Uncle Asa continued, “‘we undertook | 








the job, and we did wish there was more of it. | 


With a cross-cut saw and beetle and wedges, 
then with a hand-saw and an axe, we reduced 


pected; for we knew that if we piled them too 
loosely, they would be apt to shake down together 
on the way to the village, and so cause our load 
to shrink before we sold it. 

‘“Medad looked at the wood in the box when it 
was half-filled, and then at that which remained 
on the ground, and shook his head dubiously. 
‘*Twon’t do!’ he said. ‘We ought to make three 





















loads of it; but at this rate we*sha’n’t 
make two. I’ve an idea!’ 

“What? I said, wondering how: he 
would get out of the difficulty. 

* *Throw it all out again; I'll show ye!’ 

“T didn’t like that notion; but he insist- 
ed, and the wood was all unloaded but-a 
few sticks in the bottom of the wagon- 
box., With these he began.to ‘build’ the 
load, as he aptly termed it. Instead of 
laying the sticks together all one way, he 
placed a few on the bottom far apart, and 
others crosswise on those, also very far 
apart, cob-house fashion. Thea he called 
upon me for more wood. 

‘But, Mede,’ I objected, ‘this will 
never do.’ 

‘* *Why won't it do?’ he demanded. 

** ‘Tt’s cheating, isn’t it?’ 

** It’s no more cheating than the way 


that tree to stove-wood in a very short time; and | Jake Meeker piles his wood is cheating! 


had fun out of it too. Boys have only to be in- 
terested in their work, you know, to find it pleas- 
ant, 

‘We saw profit in every stick, and had as 
much talk about the way we would dispose of 
the wood, and what we would do with the money, 
as if we had been young millionaires discussing 
some great project. 

***There’s a good deal in the way you pile 
wood, to sell it,” Medad said. ‘There’s Jake 
Meeker,—he says he can take nine cords of wood 
and pile it over and make ten of it, easy as noth- 
ing.’ 

** ‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘and my father says he can 
throw his hat through some of Jake’s wood-piles 
—such great holes! He don’t really make ten 
cords of it that way.’ 

***¥Yes, he does,’ Medad insisted. ‘There’s 
holes through every wood-pile; and you measure 
so much for a cord, whether they’re big or 
little,’ 

** ‘But that’s cord-wood,’ I said. ‘You can’t 
pile stove-wood so as to make so much more of 
it,’ 

** "We'll see about that,’ Medad replied, with a 
laugh. ‘We’re going to make the most of our 
job, aint we?’ 

‘* ‘Of course,’ I said; and waited with a good 
deal of curiosity to see how he would manage. 

“He showed me in a day or two. We had an 
old one-horse wagon; we harnessed Dolly to it, 
and backed it up to our wood-pile. Then we be- 


Other folks do so. Only we make our pilea 
little more hollow than common.’ 

“I couldn’t deny the truth of this argument. 
And if others made the most of their. wood by 
their skill in piling it, why shouldn’t we do the 
same? 

“Still I hesitated. A man might perhaps be 
excused for cheating a little; but we were pre- 
paring to cheat a good deal. 

***The principle is the sae,’ Medad said, when 
I mentioned my scruples (pretty fellows we were 
to talk of principles)! ‘It aint cheating exactly; 
but even if it is, it’s what everybody does, in the 
way of business. Ye can’t get along without it; 
mabby ye can in the next world, but ye can’t in 
this. Who tells the bad points in anything he 
wants to sell? Don't everybody cover them up, 
and show the good points, and make the most of 
’em? Of course they do. Hand me more 
sticks!’ 

“I wasn’t convinced in my heart and conscience 
by this plausible speech. But my cousin, who 
was a year older than I, had a great influence 
over me, and I must confess that I was a little 
too anxious to get rich out of that wood. Sol 
mer¢ly said, ‘Don’t make the hollows too large, 
Mede,’ and handed him more sticks, 

“Pll look out for that,’ he said. ‘Now you'll 
see.’ 

‘After about half the load had been built hol- 
low, he put our crookedest and meanest sticks 
over it, and then covered the whole with nice 





gan to lay the sticks loosely in the box, so as to 
make them take np as much room as possible, 


wood closely packed, filling the wagon, so that, 
| to all appearances, we had on a fine compact 


“But they did not fill up so fast as we had ex- load. 





“My father came out and looked at it as we 
drove out through the yard, and praised us for 
our industry. ‘Well, well, boys,’ said he, ‘you’ve 
got a handsome load of wood, I must say. I'd 
buy it of you, but I suppose it will be just as well 
for you to take it to town and see what you can 
get for it.’ 

‘* I think it will be better,’ said Mede, with a 





* ‘It happens just right; don’t you see?” Medad 
insisted. ‘He won’t get out of his chaise; and 
it’s a splendid-looking load, as you look down on 
it. If he buys it, he will tell us to drive it to his 
house; and of course he won’t go to see us un- 
load it.’ 

“So he drove up on the roadside, and stopped 
the deacon as he was passing. ‘Mr. Finch,’ he 


said, ‘wouldn’t you like to buy a load of first-rate white- 
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THE LOAD OF WOOD. 


sly wink at me. ‘What is such a load as that 
worth?’ 

** Stove-wood like that—white oak—solid load 
right through,’ said my father, running his eye 
over the wagon-box, ‘ought to bring at least two 
dollars.’ 

***We’re going to get three for it,’ said my 
cousin. 

***That’s too much,’ said my father. ‘Never, 
boys, try to get more for a thing than it is really 
worth.’ 

“I knew that he always acted upon this princi- 
ple himself; and I felt some pangs of conscience 
as I thought of the empty spaces hidden in that 
load. 

‘But I'll tell you what you may do,’ he said. 
‘Drive to Deacon Finch’s store, and get him to 
look at your load. He knows better than I do 
what wood like that is worth in the village, and 
if he says three dollars is about right for it, why,’ 
my father added, with a shrewd twinkle, ‘get it 
if you can!’ 

‘‘He knew very well that Deacon Finch wouldn’t 
say any such thing. And as we drove out into 
the road, my cousin laughingly said that the dea- 
con was the last man he would ask to examine 
that load. 

“But as we were driving into the village, we met 
Deacon Finch in his chaise; and the temptation 
to play a sharp game on him was'too much for my 
cousin. For my.own part, I was feeling pretty 
sick of the idea of selling the load in its present 
shape to anybody; and I strongly objected to the 

proposed attempt on so sagacious a man as the 
deacon. 





asked Medad. 
** ‘How much is there?’ 
** ‘I don’t know; haven't measured it; just call it a load,’ 
said Medad. 
‘Good as that all the way through?’ queried the 


oak wood? Just look at it, if you please.’ 


wood enough,’ said the deacon. ‘But it’s a nice- 


looking load you’ve got; and I guess you won’t have any 
trouble in disposing of it.” 


t is such «a load as that worth, delivered in town?” 
‘We cut it ourselves.’ 


***Abont the same,’ said Medad. 
** Well, from a dollar-seventy-five to two-and-a-quarter; 
somewhere along there,’ replied the deacon. 


** ‘Will you give us two-and-a-quarter for 
it?) Medad was quick to inquire. 

**T told you [had wood enough. But I> 
like to encourage boys; I'll look at your 
load.’ And to the terror of one of us, very 
sure, Deacon Finch slowly and deliberately 
got out of his chaise. 

“I don’t suppose anything in our looks 
caused him to suspect our honesty; for my 
cousin did the talking, and I must say I 
could not but envy the cool and candid 
manner with which he carried on his part of 
the interview. 

** *You are Mr. Prank’s boys, aint you?’ 
said the deacon. going to the hind end of 
the wagon. 

‘***Tam Mr. Prank’s son,’ Medad replied 
promptly. ‘This is my cousin.’ 

***Good wood; well-split; pretty smart 
boys!’ said the deacon, tumbling overa few 
sticks on top. ‘Guess I'll take it.’ 

“ ‘Shall we deliver it at your house?’ 
Medad asked, almost too eagerly. 

* ‘Wait a minute! What’s here?’ cried 
the deacon, thrusting down his hand and 
pulling up one of the hidden crooks. ‘Is 
there much like that?’ And he began to dig 
down straight into one of our choi¢e 
hollows. 

** ‘See here, if you please!’ said Medad, 
alarmed, ‘you needn’t take the wood if you 
don’t like it, but don’t spoil our load!’ 

** ‘Spoil your load!’ echoed the’ deacon, 

with indignant scorn, thrusting in his arm 
up to his shoulder. ‘You wouldn’t be 
afraid of my spoiling an honest load; but 
what sort of a load is this? It’s a perfect 
cheat, and you are a couple of rascals!’ 
“*¥ou needn’t take it if yon don’t want it!’ 
Medad repeated, more angry than ashamed, I 
am sorry to say. ‘We just put it that way to 
make a handsome load of it; but we don't ex- 
pect anybody to pay for it till they’ve seen it 
thrown off.’ 

“The deacon did not, evidently, put much faith 
in this falsehood; for he reprimanded us again 
sharply as he climbed back into his chaise. 

‘J guess he was about right, Mede,’ I said, as 
we watched him drive away. ‘We are a couple 
of rascals!’ 

“*Pshaw! who cares? It’s what everybody 
does,’ said Mede, blusteringly; ‘what he does 
himself, every time he sells goods out of his store. 
It takes a rogue to catch a rogue. We'll look 
out next time.’ 

“He laughed scornfully when I begged hira to 
drive home and re-load the wood in honest fash- 
ion. But he was shy of making the sale where 
the deacon would be likely to hear of it. 

* ‘We'll go over to the East Village,’ he said. 
‘It’ll be dusk when we get there; nobody will 
know us; and by that time nobody can look into 
our load.’ 

‘“Phis plan was carried out in spite of my too 
feeble objections. I drove the horse, while Me- 
aad went from door to door in the East Village, 
offering the wood ‘dog-cheap,’ he said, becanse 
it was so near night and we wanted ‘to sell out 
and go home.’ 

‘His idea of ‘dog-cheap’ was two dollars, al- 
though he tried hatd<tg, get three. At last we 
fonnd a woman whe gobfessed that she was out 
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of wood, and must get some soon, but said she 
was too poor to buy cord-wood, and then hire a 
man to cut it. 

‘‘Medad convinced her that it would be much 
better for her to buy ours already cut. 

* ‘Bat I haven't got three dollars in the world!’ 


she said. ‘I'm really poor, dreffie poor! If 
you'll throw off half your load into my shed, I'll 
give you a dollar and a half.’ 

*‘Can’t do that, nohow,’ said Mede; ‘for no- 
body then will want to buy the other half. I 
should think not!’ he said to me aside, with a 
comical grimace. 

** “Will you trust me for the other dollar and a 
half? she asked. ‘I am Mrs. Ober,—-Widow 
Ober; everybody knows me.’ 

“That didn’t suit my cousin’s views, either. 

***Tell ye what!’ he said. ‘Give me two-and- 
a-quarter now, and you shall have the load; it’s 
too little, but we’ve got to get home.’ 

**Two dollars and twenty cents was all she had; 
and Mede consented to take that. The poor 
woman paid down the money with a heavy sigh; 
and we threw the wood into her shed. 

“She offered to hold a lantern for us; but we 
were glad enough to dispense with that luxury. 
I don’t know when she discovered what a small 
pile the wood made, which looked so large in our 
wagon; certainly not until after we were gone, 
for she came to the door as we backed around, 
said she was very much obliged to us, and bid us 
good-night. 

‘* *That’s the way to do it!’ said my cousin, on 
the way home. ‘We'll sell the other two loads 
just at dusk.’ 

“TI didn’t say much. I was feeling sick. And 
when he gave me my share of the ‘plunder,’ as 
he called it,—and plunder indeed it was,—it was 
with a strange sense of loathing that I put it into 
my pocket. After all my anticipations of pleas- 
ure in receiving money fairly earned, that was 
the miserable result. Instead of a sweet satis- 
faction, nothing but remorse and disgust! 

“I found that my cousin did not feel just right 
about the transaction, either. ‘If we had shaved 
the sharp old deacon,’ he said, ‘*twould have been 
a good joke, though it was almost too hard on the 
widder.’ 

“He was, somehow, different from me. He 
hardened his heart against all compunctions; 
which I could not do. I didn’t like to talk about 
our success, 18 my father called it, after we got 
home; and went to bed at night miserable enough. 

“I did not see Medad again until the next af- 
ternoon, when he came over to talk about taking 
another load of wood to town. 

“Tf we take any more,’ I said, ‘it must be 
honestly loaded, or [ll have nothing to do with 
it. It was an awfully mean thing we did yester- 
day.’ 

“He laughed foolishly, and said he guessed I 
was right about it. ‘I’m sick of the business, 
anyway,’ he said. ‘Let your father take the 
rest, and give us what he thinks it’s worth.’ 

“So ended our wood speculation,’”” Uncle Asa 
added. “I’ve quite forgotten what father gave 
us; indeed, that was a matter of no consequence, 
compared with what I made out of the load we 
sold the widow.” 

“But I don’t see that you made much out of 
that!”’ said Charley. 

“Ah, but I did, though! I made something 
better than the most brilliant fortune ever 
achieved. I'll tell you how. 

‘Thad it in me, as you see, to be a little—or, 
perhaps you will say, a good deal—dishonest. 
And if Ihad begun in a different way, I might 
have gone on cheating more and more all my 
life, until I should have quite forgotten there was 
such a thing as conscience. But luckily I over- 
did the thing at the start. 

“TI can never describe the shame and misery I 
felt in consequence of that trick we played off on 
poor Mrs. Ober. The very sight of split wood 
sickened me long afterwards. I got no comfort 
out of my share of the money she paid us; I 
hadn't the heart to spend it, and it was a source 
of bitter recollections to me while I kept it. 

“Then you may be sure that it was anything 
but a relief to me to hear—as I did. the following 
spring—that the poor woman was actually in 
want. I was at the town meeting when I acci- 
dentally heard the matter spoken of. ‘Why can’t 
she get along?’ one man asked another. ‘She 
works hard.’ 

** *Yes,’ said the other; “‘and she’s saving, in 
her way. But she don’t know how to make a 
trade, and anybody can cheat her. You would 
think it must be somebody pretty mean that 
would take advantage of a poor widow with six 
children; but there are just such wretches in the 
world, I’m sorry to say.’ 

“¥ didn’t care to hear any more. I went 
straight home, took ont of the till of my chest 
the dollar and ten cents I had kept there all this 
time, folded the money in a letter, on which I 
wrote, ‘From a friend,’ addressed it to Mrs. Ober, 
and mailed it that very night. 

“After that a part of the load was taken off 
from my conscience. Bat I could find strength 
and peace of mind only in a resolution which I 
had already formed, and which was fairly burned 
into my soul by what I had overbensd at the town 
meeting. 

“That resolution: “Was, never in all my life to 
resort to dishonesty: of‘any kind, no matter what 
the seeming necessity, or the temptation. 


“Tt ig a resolution I have never broken, It 


hasn’t kept me poor, either. Iam not very rich; 
and yet I believe I am better off to-day than I 
should be if I had been dishonest. I have always 
enjoyed a reputation for fair-dealing; and the re- 
sult has been that my worldly prosperity has 
been solid to the core. 

“But, boys, that is nothing compared with the 
satisfaction of always feeling that my gains were 
fairly earned, and that I had helped others while 
helping myself. A few thousands, more or less, 
are of no importance. But, O my boys, peace of 
mind is all-important.” 

“And Medad Prank—what ever became of 
him?’ Charley inquired. 

“I can’t say that Medad took the lesson so seri- 
ously to heart as I did. He has always had the 
reputation of being a little tricky. Life has been 
a scramble with him—a scramble for riches. And 
it was thought at one time that he had a large 
fortune. But it burst like a bubble in ’seventy- 
three, and he has been scrambling in the old way 
ever since. 

“I was the only one who really made anything 
out of that LoAD OF woop.” 
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NEVER AGAIN. 


Listen to the water-mill, all the Iushong Gop 

How the creaking of the wheels wearst e hours away! 
Languidly the water glides, useless on, and still, 
Never coming back again to that water-mill; 
Anda bit haunts my mind, as the spell is cast— 
The ye 1 will never grind again with the water that has 


Take et sealina to roe a heart and = 
oo years are pass poasiet 57 is passing too 
7, to make the best of life, See: ark honest way; 

1 that you can call your own lies in this, Foy. 
pa intellect, and strength may not, cannot last— 
The mill “= never grind again with the wales ‘hat has 
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For the Companion. 
HIS GIFT. 

The old-fashioned stage-coach stopped at the 
gate of the parsonage. The parson himself came 
to the door, leading Catharine by the hand. He 
always led her by the hand, as though she were 
still a child, although she was fifteen years old, 
and tall of her age. 

Just now he had kneeled down with her in his 
study, his arm about her, and prayed God “to 
keep the child safe in this, her first venture out 
into the great tumultuons world.” He held her 
hand still as if he could not let her go. She was 
not to return fora month. What might not hap- 
pen in a month? 

“Bring out that ’ere trunk, Bob,” shouted the 
driver to the guard. ‘‘Good-mornin’, Mr. Wyn- 
don,” touching his hat with his whip. 

““Good-morning, James,” said the clergyman, 
coming to the coach-door with Kitty. “No dan- 
ger of a storm, you think? I trust my daughter 
in your special care. Will you, yourself, leave 
her at her uncle’s door in Rollesville?”’ 

“I will. She’ll be as safe with me as if she 
were packed in cotton-wool, sir.” 

“Good-by, Kitty.” She flung her arms around 
his neck and kissed him in her usual eager hur- 
ried way. She did not want to see the tears in 
his eyes. She was in a hurry to be off. Was 
she not going into the great tumultuous world? 

“Good-by, child,” said her aunt, Miss Hester, 
when she had watched the trank safe in the boot. 

“God bless you. There now. You'll get tar 
on your frock. Do remember you only have two, 
and try to take care of them.” 

As the coach drove away she looked. with a sat- 
isfied nod at the trim little figure in its brown 
suit, with the brown cap and bit of feather which 
set off the child’s delicate, fair face, and the cur- 
ly mass of golden hair. 

“There’s no such beauty as that in Rollesville!”’ 
she said complacently, as she walked beside her 
brother up the path. ‘John Plumers’ girls are all 
pert, bouncing, black-eyed chits.”’ 

“It never occurred to me that Catharine was 
beautiful,”’ said her father. . “I only know there 
is no face in the world like hers for me. She 
grows more like her mother every day.” 

Miss Hester, as she turned into the kitchen, 
wondered to herself ‘‘whether they would put ri- 
diculous notions into Kitty’s head at Rollesville? 
John’s girls were given over to frippery and fash- 
ion.”” But she did not hint this to her brother. 
She would not alarm him about the visit. 

Fashion or not, it was high time that Kitty saw 
something of the world. Since her mother’s 
death she had lived alone with her father and her 
aunt. 

It was Miss Hester’s doings that she had been 
sent on this visit to her gay cousins. She had 
bought her a new white Swiss muslin out of the 
milk money; and this very morning had solemnly 





brought out the box containing the big drop ear- 


rings, which had been given to her forty years 
ago. - 

‘‘Wear them if you are invited ont to tea,” she 
said. ‘But remember they are of great value; 
they are solid gold. I will only lend them to you 
now, Kitty. But they shall be yours when I am 
gone.” 

Kitty’s eyes filled at this. She was an affec- 
Ptionate little creature. But as soon as she had 
left the room_she took the long pendants from 
the box, and fastened them in her ears. She 
looked in the glass, and bobbed her head, and 
smiled, delighted at herself, in it. If her father 
was blind to her pretty face, Kitty had found it 
out long ago. . 

But before night poor Kitty had lost faith in 
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but an hour since the coach had dropped her at 
this great house, to which her aunt had sent her, 
but in that time she had found out her place in 
the world. 

She was a poor relation, and in the way,—a bore, 
—a thing of which her cousins were evidently 
ashamed. ; 

Now Kitty had always been the first at home; 
the pet of her father and of the church. This 
first taste of contempt and neglect was very bit- 
ter. The family was at dinner when she arrived 
(‘ Dinner, when people ought to be going to bed!”’ 
e: ed Kitty, wrathfully), and she had sat at the 
tuble for two hours bewildered by the dazzling 
service, the flowers, the succession of courses, the 
array of servants, and above all, by the fine ladies 
opposite her, her cousins, whom she knew were 
little older than herself. As soon as she could 
escape, she crept out into the garden and hid in 
an arbor. 

Mr. Volney, a young man from New York, 
who was visiting in the house, strolled out pres- 
ently to smoke his cigar, heard the sound of 
smothered sobbing and peeped in. 

“By George, it’s the little country girl!” he 
muttered. ‘Why, my child, what is the mat- 
ter?’ taking her hand. “I beg pardon, Miss 
Wyndon. I forgot you were a younglady. You 
are in such distress, and I am so sorry.” 

“I’m not a young lady,” Kitty broke out. “I’m 
only a little girl. But I did not expect to bé 
treated so in my own uncle’s home on the very 
first night of my visit. Oh, if I only was back 
with papa!’ 

The waning light shone on Kitty’s burning 
cheeks and dishevelled hair. She was certainly 
very pretty. The young man began tothink that 
it was an outrage that she had been so snubbed. 
The Plumers were a vulgar, pretentious set, at 
all times, and they only showed their vulgarity 
by being ashamed of this poor little beggar of a 
cousin. He would take care of her. 

“Why should you go to your papa?” he said 
gently, sitting down beside her. ‘I am hundreds 
of years older than you, but enough younger than 
your papa to understand you better. He-often 
does not sympathize with you, I know.” 

Kitty started, and blushed. How could he 
know that? It was quite true that papa never 
did understand that she ought to have gayer 
clothes. If he had known how to dress her prop- 
erly, she never would have had to bear the scorn- 
ful, amused glances she had felt so sharply to- 
night. 

Often she had wanted to go to parties, or to 
have beaux like the other girls, and he always re- 


strained her. No, he had no real sympathy with 
her, that w; ‘ 
She dried tears, and listened, half-smiling, 


to Mr. Volney’s voluble consolation. She had 
noticed this handsome stranger at dinner, and 
the deference paid him. He was the finest gen- 
tleman she had ever seen. ‘She had heard her 
uncle introduce him as “the son of the great 
banker, whom all the country knows.”” Here he 
was spending the evening in talking toher! She 
was quite comforted, and promised to take him 
for her friend. . 

“T’ll act as your papa—or brother, if you think 
me too young for that,” he said, as they parted. 
‘And Ill assure you there is nobody here so 
pretty and picturesque as you. A brother may 
say that much, I suppose?” 

They met her cousin Delia in the hall. ‘“Where 
upon earth?’—— she cried, staring at them. 

*T took Miss Wyndon out to see the conserva- 
tory,”’ he said, coolly. “I have been telling her 
of your tableaux next week, and persuading her 
to take the part of Undine.” 

Kitty turned to him dismayed. She had never 
in her life heard anybody lie, and those lies were 
so caim, so careless, that they seemed like truth. 

“Did Undine dress in that fashion?’ cried 
Delia, with a smile. “She lived a century or two 
ago, so it is likely. Dear Kate, you must forgive 
me! But you are my cousin, you know, and I 
can take liberties. Why didn’t you wait to have 
your dresses made up here? That frock looks as 
if it might be AuntHester’s. Perhaps she loaned 
it to you with the ear-rings? I remember them 
in the old lady’s ears ages ago.” 

“Miss Wyndon,” Mr. Volney continued quiet- 
ly, as if he had not been interrupted, “has prom- 
ised me to appear as Undine. You ought to be 
very grateful to me, Miss Delia. Her beauty is 
of so rare an order that it alone will make your 
tableaux a suecess. She has promised, tov, that 
I shall plan her costume. Iam an artist, though 
a poor one.” 

“Tm sure I know nothing abont the tableaux,” 
said Delia, curtly. ‘“‘Ask my sister. You had 
better come to your room, Kitty. It is late.” 

The next week passed like a fevered dream. 
The Plumers were ashamed of Kitty’s shabby 
dress and rustic manners, and angry at their 
father for bringing her to the house, and she 
knew it. She would have gone home, if it had 
not been for this new friend—this brother to 
whom all the house paid court, but who kept his 
confidence for her, 

His dark brilliant eyes followed her with be- 
wildering meanings; he became a sort of demi- 
god to the silly child. He held the key toa whole 
world of enchantment. His very lies (and how 
fluent were his lies!) she began to admire as 
flights of a poetic fancy. 





He never cave ty tht Bien 40 Union: talked 
incessantly of Kitty’s eyes, “the color of the 








blue sea-foam,”’ 
etc., ete, 

*Really,”’ she said to him, the evening before 
the tableaux, when they were alone, “‘it will be 
impossible for me to take the part. I have noth- 
ing to wear.” 

“You have a creamy thin white dress?”’ 

“Yes; the one I wore last night.” 

‘Very well. We shall see—we shall see,” 
gravely. 

When Kitty rose the next morning, she found 
a letter from her father. “If you are not quite 
happy, my darling, come home,” he said. ‘‘Doc- 
tor Snow is coming to-morrow from Rollesville 
here. If you are satisfied with the pleasures of 
your visit, come with him.”’ 

Satisfied? The visit had brought nothing but 
misery. But the tableaux—Undine! It was 9 
glimpse of Paradise. Must she shut it out? 
There was a knock at the door, anda box was 
handed to her. 

Within was a cloudy robe of airy sea-green 
tulle and a jewel-casket. She pulled it open 
with shaking fingers, and held up a string of 
green lucent stones like drops of sea-water set in 
fine links of gold. 

“Oh-h!’ cried Kitty, breathlessly, “I never 
saw glass beads as clear before!’’ 

There was a note from Mr. Volney to “his dear 
sister,’”’ begging her to allow him to fulfil a 
brother’s part. ‘“Wear the dress over your white 
slip. The stones are for your beautiful throat. 
No questions will be asked. I have just told 
Miss Delia that a box has come from your aunt; 
that you had written home for a dress,” 

Kitty found Mr. Volney waiting at the foot of 
the stairs. “You will accept the dress?” he 
whispered, eagerly. 

‘*I—I suppose so; you have been so kind,”’ she 
faltered. 

There was a flash of triumph in the young man’s 
face which Kitty saw, and which, she hardly 
knew why, startled her. She sat down to break- 
fast trembling, her brain in a whirl. 

‘Delia tells me, my dear, that your aunt has 
sent you some finery to take part in this tom- 
foolery of the girls,”’ said her uncle. “I thought 
Hester had more sense than to fill your little head 
with such folly. But all women are alike.” 

Kitty made no reply. 

‘*‘When can we see your dress?” asked Delia, 
after breakfast. ‘I am anxious to see Miss Hes- 
ter’s idea of a nymph’s gown. What is it? Mos- 
quito netting?” 

“You will see it when I wear it—if I do wear 
it,” said Kitty, tartly, with an hysterical laugh. 

But she did wear it. In the evening she shook 
out her waves of glittering hair, put on the misty 
sea-green robe, and clasped the necklace about 
her throat, “‘just to try them.”” Then she stole 
up to the glass and glanced shyly in. 

“How pretty I am!’’ she cried, rapturously. 
After fully arranging her dress and admiring 
herself she ran down to the room which was fitted 
up as a temporary theatre. Her cousins stared 
at her, and uttered exclamations of surprise. 
After the preliminaries were arranged, the cur- 
tain went up on “Undine.” 

She heard exclamations of ‘How lovely!” 
“Exquisite!” ‘“‘An artist’s dream!” But there 
was one criticism that drove the blood to her 
heart. It came from old Mr. Symonds, the jew- 
eller. 

‘‘What fine emeralds!’’ he said. 

‘Very pretty imitations,” replied Delia. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Plumer, they are 
real. I would not take several hundred dollars 
for the necklace if it were mine.” 

The curtain fell. Kitty sprang up and ran, 
pale and breathless, to the hall, the necklace in 
her hand. She waited a moment until she saw 
Mr. Volney. 

“Take them! 
she cried. 

“Why? Because I loved you, child!” he said, 
catching her by the wrists. ‘Here, come into 
this side-room!” His voice was hoarse and ex- 
cited. “Go change your dress, put on your 
cloak and meet me here.” 

Kitty obeyed. When she returned he was 
waiting for her. The music and dancing in the 
other part of the house drowned the sound of 
their voices. From the side-room in which they 
were the hall led directly to the street-door. 

“Come!” said Mr. Volney, “I have something 
to say to you, Kitty. There is a carriage at the 
door. We will take a short drive, and we can 
talk without interruption.” 

Poor foolish Kitty entered the carriage, trem- 
bling and fluttering like the bird about which the 
snake is coiled. They were driven rapidly through 
the streets; but Mr. Volney did not speak. 

“Where are we going?” she asked, in sudden 
fright. 

“To the depot. We will take the next train to 
New York, and in two hours you wil! be my wife, 
Kitty. Be still! did you think I could live with- 
out you?” 

The girl was but a child, and she cried like 
one, passionately ,— 

“Let me go! O Mr. Volney, let me go! This 
will kill papa!’ Presently her senses retarned, 
and she said, “You cannot marry me against ny 
will, and I never will consent. Iam nothing but 
achild. I want to go home!” 

“You cannot go home any more, Kitty. You 


of her ‘“‘golden mist of hair,’’ 


Why did you give them to me?’ 





have given yourself to me, by yonr own act. 
Every one at the honse knows now that I bought 
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the dress and the necklace; pial accepted 
them.” 

The poor girl started up with & cry, and then 
sank down staring at him. 

“There is no help for it,” he said, with an ex- 
cited laugh. ‘‘How are you going to account for 
that string of emeralds about your throat, eh? 
Here is the depot. The train is justin. It only 
stops a moment. You will get on quietly with 
me?” He looked steadily at her. 

The child got out of the carriage, looking wildly 
about from side to side. Lamps were flaring; 
men were hurrying to and fro; a train was rush- 
ing up the track. 

“Who's that girl with that fellow Volney?” 
said one porter to another. ‘He’s a bad lot. I 
know him.”’ 

There was nobody to come to Kitty's help if 
she broke from him and went back to her cous- 
ins. To face the world with the fact that she 
had taken these valuable jewels from this man, 
who was nothing to her? No, she could not do 
it. Death was easier. Let him take her where 
he would! 

He was watching her steadily and fiercely as a 
beast of prey its victim. 

“Could you not take me home, and marry me 
there?’’ she asked, at last, with white lips. 

“No, no! in New York! You shall have such 
a happy life, my darling! I will clothe you with 
jewels! Come, come! This way!” 

He hurried her to the train, which had just at 
that moment stopped, smoking and panting, and 
was about to hand her to the platform. 

The girl stopped. ‘‘No, I will not go,” she 
said. ‘Oh, what shall Ido? what shall I do?” 

“Kitty!’’ 

A tall old man in a shabby cloak just then 
stepped from the platform. He caught her in his 
arms. . 
“Papa!” Poor little Kitty fainted for the first 
time in her life. 

When she came to her senses, they were alone 
in the dingy station. The train was gone, and 
Mr. Volney had vanished with it. She told her 
miserable story. Her father listened without a 
word. 

‘*We will go home to-night, my child,” he. said. 
“Something told me that you needed me, and I 
came to you. I will return here to-morrow, and ex- 
plain the matter to John Plumer and his family. 
But now we will go to our own quiet home, and 
thank God for His great mercy. It was He who 
sent me to you.” 

Kitty is now a happy wife and mother; and.one 
of the lessons she teaches her daughters is the 
impropriety and the danger of incurring obliga- 
tions from strangers. ‘The girl,’’ she says, ‘‘who 
accepts a gift from a young man, sells her liberty 
of action, and gives him a power over her which 
he may abuse to her ruin.” 








For the Companion. 


A PROSPECTOR’S ADVENTURE. 

Not long since, I met a Mr. G——, who has for six 
years been locating mines in Colorado and other 
parts of the far West. In the course of our conver- 
sation, we chanced to speak of snow storms. “You 
may talk of your snow storms,” said he, “but they 
have storms up among the Hills that beat all others 
that I ever saw. 

“T used to think we had some pretty hard storms 
to face in New Hampshire, when I had to goa mile 
to school, winters, but those were nothing compared 
with a snowstorm I lay out in one night in Colorado, 
four years ago. And by the way, I picked up an 
odd comrade in that storm, too. 

“I'll tell you about it,” he said, in answer to my 
inquiry about the odd comrade. “A fellow named 
Hatfield was at that time prospecting with me near 
the head-waters of the Blue Fork. Provisions were 
scarce with us; and one noon I took my rifle and our 
mule, and started off up the Fork to see what I could 
shoot. It was a cold, hazy day, and Hatfield was 
about as good as laid up in camp. 

“J went five or six miles up the river,—keeping in 
the belt of scattered cottonwoods which mark the 
winding channel of the Fork through the bottom,— 
expecting to start an antelope, if not a deer. But 
nothing seemed to be stirring; though I passed scores 
of holes in the ice on the Fork where game had come 
down to drink. 

“At length I hitched the mule in the timber, and 
then, turning off from the river, went back across 
the bottom and. climbed up some mesas (low crags) 
to a little plateau of three or four hundred acres, 
which sloped gradually back to the foot of the main 
ridge of the sierra. 

“Scarcely had I reached the edge of this little 
prairie when I saw a herd of feurteen or fifteen 
black-tailed deer. They were not more than a hun- 
dred and fifty yards away, and by good luck there 
was a thick low pine, with drooping branches, which 
feathered to the ground between me and the herd. 

“T had their wind, and crawling cautiously along, 
managed to get to this pine aad under its branches 
without disturbing them. The distance to the deer 
was now not more than sixty or seventy yards. Rest- 
ing my rifle on a branch close up to the stem of the 
pine, I covered the plumpest-looking one of the herd, 
and fired. 

“At the report, they all bounded off, with sharp 
bleats, and their black tails in the air—all save the 

one I had shot at; his was shut close down; and I 
knew by the zig-zag way he ran that I had wounded 
him severely. 

“So, without stirring out from beneath the boughs, 
I reloaded; and a queer thing happened, The deer 

the smoke from the rifle; 
report coming back from the 
them caused them to turn, 














tion, the one I had shot fell. ‘The others approached 
and smelt of their fallen comrade, and then stood 
stainping and bleating anxiously. 

“1 fired again, and a second one dropped without 
moving a step. 

“Away went the others as before. Again the echo 
turned them back to my side of the little plateau, 
and I actually, without stirring from my lurking- 
place, had the good ‘fortune to bring down a third 
from the band. 

“The others then tore away like the wind, and were 
soon lost to my sight in a defile of the mountains, 

“Emerging from my covert, I drew the bodies of 
the three deer up to the pine, and without attempt- 
ing to skin them, did the best I could to get them 
ready to take home to camp. As I was not by any 
means expert as a hunter, the dressing, in my clumsy 
way, of my game, occupied me an hour or more. 

“By the time it was completed, the short December 
afternoon was nearly spent; and as numbers of the 
white or clouded timber-wolves were always skulking 
around, I dared not leave the deer lying on the 
ground even long enough to go for my mule. So 1 
dragged one after another of the three carcasses into 
the branches of the pine. This I did with some diffi- 
culty, and made them fast by the hind-legs, fourteen 
or fifteen feet from the ground. 

“I then set off at a run down the mesas and ont 
across the bottom towards where the belt of tall 
white-barked cottonwoods marked the course of the 
Fork. 

“Meantime, as night drew on, the cold gray haze 
in the sky had deepened into black threatening 
clouds, which, as I hurried along, seemed to descend, 
settling lower and lower upon the earth, shutting out 








the mountains on either hand. A. hollow murmur 
swept through the bottom, though as yet I felt not a 
breath of wind; and the great cottonwoods loomed 
like a line of silent ghosts in the dull gloom. 

“IT knew that some sort of a tornado must be com- 
ingon. Hastily unhitching the mule, I jumped on 
his back and put him at a gallop back across the bot- 
tom. But before I had got to the mesas, a tempest 
burst upon me with the deafening roar of a thousand 
cataracts. Sleet, snow and hail were all combined. 
“Trembling with affright, my mule turned stern to 
the gale, and refused to take another step. In an 
instant, we were coated with snow and ice. The first 
gust carried away my hat; and the hail-stones, strik- 
ing on my unprotected head, nearly beat me to the 
earth; while my hunting-shirt, soaked with the sleet, 
froze like a sheet of zinc. 

“After vain efforts to make the mule move, I aban- 
doned him to his fate, and started to climb the low 
crags and find the pine. I fancied it would afford 
me more shelter than the scattered and bare cotton- 
woods; and I knew that it was iwnpossible to make 
my,way to camp. For though it was not yet dark, 
tl linding clouds of snow obscured all objects at a 
distance of a few yards. 

“Half-smotheted by the blast, Iclambered up the 
crags to the plateau, and then began to beat about to 
find the pine; but so thick was the storm that it was 
only by good fortune that I at length ran upon it. 
I could hardly have gone much farther, for in the 
brief time I was groping about, snow had fallen on 
the plateau to the depth of at least two feet. It was 
already above my knees. Avalanches of it seemed 
sifted down at every gust. 

“J crawled in beneath the drooping boughs of the 
pine, and planting myself with my back to the trunk 
of the tree, curled my body into as small a ball as 
possible, expecting little less than to perish there. 

“There was something, to me, supernatural in the 
way the tempest roared and raved, and belched forth 
its torrents of fine snow. Darkness settled around; 
but never for a moment did the gale cease to. thrash 
and twist the pine, as if determined to tear it up. 
But for its shelter, I could never have lived, even for 
half an hour. i 

“But the very fury and quantity of the snow-drift 
proved my salvation. I was conscious that I was be- 
ing inclosed on all sides, drifted over—buried. The 
broad, drooping boughs bent down and ceased to 


sway and 





whistle, 
“I venshed out, and could feel the green bongis 





pressed down about me. Nor was 1 so uncomfortably 
cold, now. I could have fallen asleep, but dared 
not do so. The storm still roared; but its howl 
seemed mellowed and deadened, as if I were far be- 
low it. 

“For hours I sat there with my head on my knees, 
half-unconscious, like those animals which sleep 
through the winter. Once in the night I thought of 
my pipe, and getting it out, lighted it with matches 
from a vial which I always carry tightly corked when 
out on a prospecting tour. 

“That roused me somewhat; for after a few whiffs, 
I nearly choked myself with my own smoke, pent up 
in so close aspace. Indeed, I got the full benefit of 
that pipeful. After that, came a long drowse, in 
which I was neither asleep nor yet awake. 

Once, later, I roused, thinking that, above the 
muffied roar of the storm, J heard the piercing how! 
of wolves. But of the most of that terrible night, 
my recollection is like that of a disturbed dream, 
when ages of life seem to pass away in strange, troub- 
lous experiences. 

“Some of the time I may have been, indeed, asleep; 
and I no longer heard the wind. The idea that I and 
the whole earth were buried to some vast depth in the 
snow took possession of me; it seemed a second 
“Flood,’ of snow, which had covered the world over 
the tops of the highest mountains. 

“From these half-delirious fancies, I was finally 
aroused by a snort and a yelp, close at hand, followed 
by a sound of eager digging. All was dark about 
me. But as my situation gradually came to my 
mind, I concluded that. it must bea wolf; and then I 
thought of the deer meat which I had hung up in the 
top of the pine, which he had probably scented. 

“With the butt of my 
rifle, I began poking up 
through the snowy roof 
above me; and after thrust- 
ing and treading about for 
ten or fifteen minutes, I 
stove a hole which suddenly 
let in a blinding flood of 
light. 

“It was morning. Through 
my hole I could see the sky 
full of wild, broken clouds, 
rolling past. It had ceased 
to snow, and the wind had 
lulled. Enlarging my hole, 
I at length crawled out of 
my cave, into daylight; and 
lo! a few paces off, sitting 
at the windward of the 
tree, where the snow was 
not very deep, was a large 
white wolf, who was regard- 
ing my operations with 
much seeming curiosity. 

“I instantly levelled my 


snapped merely, at which 
greeted me with an ugly 


ing me alive. 


reach it. 


us I had been under the pine. And it was ten or 
twelve days before the snow settled enough to allow 
of our moving about again. 

“We then searched for the mule along the bottom 
in the timber, but never came upon so muchas a 
hoof of him. I suppose the wolves got him.” 


————$10-—__——_ 


CONTENTS OF A GIRL’S POCKET. 
The contents of a boy’s pocket have been fre- 
quently exhibited in the newspapers. One boy’s 
sister thought she would call her mother’s attention 
to the stuff Tommy carried in his pocket. She de- 
posited on the table a mixed lot, and the family were 
amused. But Tommy, so the St. Louis Evening Post 
narrates, captured the outside pocket of his sister’s 
dress and showed its contents to his mother. The 
knick-knacks were as follows: 

Three hair-pins, a soiled glove, piece of chewing- 
gum, three cards, & broken locket, elastic garter, 
piece of ribbon, two slate-pencils, another piece of 
chewing-gum, photograph, piece of orange-skin, a 
love-letter, broken tooth-brush, more chewing-guir. 
spool of silk, a thimble, a piece of cotton saturateu 
with white powder, one nickel, two sour-balls, gaiter- 
heel, ivory ornament belonging to a parasol handle, 
handkerchief perfumed with jockey-club, gaiter-but- 
toner, withered geranium leaves, ivory-landle pen- 
knife with broken blade, a fan, five visiting-cards, 
belt-buckle, box of rouge, a cigar-holder stolen from 
“Charley,” a piece of damasse silk of the pattern 
of her friend Lucy’s silk dress, and a slip of paper 
containing directions for handkerchief flirtations. 
Tommy placed the last article on the table and 
slid from the room with a grin of triumph. 
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For the Companion. 

PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 

By Henry I. Bowditch, M. D. 

Over-Study or Overwork. 
Of all the follies I see at presentin New England— 
less perhaps in other parts of the country where 
education is not stimulated as it is here—I know 
of none greater, or one more often fatal, than the 
over-stimulus of the intellect at the expense of the 
body, in our schools and colleges. We weary the 
brain with overwork at the expense of the bodily 
frame, and too often of the morals, of the pupil. 
Every teacher feels called upon by public opinion 
to stimulate the intellect of the pupil. The physical 
well-being of the child is almost universally over- 
looked. This is gross folly in the case of any pupil, 
even if there be no hereditary tendency to con- 
sumption. But with that tendency the plan is really 
homicidal. 
Many persons will deem me extravagant, if not ir- 
reverent, when I lay it down as a proposition, 
that it is as much a religious duty for the parent to 


piece at the animal, but it | 88rd over the physical culture of his child as it is to 


watch for its moral and religious development. At- 


he showed his teeth and | te@tion to sanitary law is, to use the mildest expres- 


sion, quite as important as the saying of grace at 


snarl. He was a big, gaunt meals, the attendance at church or at a Sunday school. 


beast, and no doubt felt 
vastly disappointed in find- 
His tracks | Yet it sometimes seems to me as if teachers, parents 
showed that he had been | 224 pupils were all alike mad in the pursuit of purely 
leaping for the meat in the intellectual education. The eating of a plenty of 
pine, but could not quite good food, and an excellent digestion thereof, plenty 


Unon the healthy development of the body hangs 
the healthy growth of a really religious life. And 


of out-of-door exercise, proper seasons for rest, seem 


“I snapped my rifle again wholly, and at times even criminally neglected, com- 
at him; then took ont the pared with the time and attention given in order to 
cartridge and attempted to | ttain high rank at school. 
put in another; but my | C#use my experience, I think, sustains me in the prop- 
paper-sheathed cartridges ositions. 


were wet and useless; in < 
fact, my clothes were | #nd will think that I object to hard study. Far from 


I write warmly be- 


Some teachers and parents will object to the above, 


soaked with water from the | it- I believe in hard study for a proper number of 


snow melting about me. 


better not force a battle. 


with him. 


his fellows. 


contrived to toast some of that deer meat. 





interest, I imagined. He 


spend at least one night in his society. 


camp. 


after a while, and watched me out of sight. 


hours—with intermission for, what is equally impor- 


“Finding my gun of no avail for shooting, I tant—earnest, well-directed play. The difficulty is 
clubbed it and advanced a step towards the animal. | *" 
He was not at all dismayed at my demonstration, but tivated as it should be by the teacher. His work, he 
bristled and grinned and stood his ground. It was, thinks, is to be devoted to the intellectual growth of 
as I have said, a large timber wolf; and he looked so his pupil. Attention to the harmonious growth of 
wiry, and withal so hungry and savage, that, stand- | his body is of minor importance. 
ing knee-deep in snow as I did, I began to think I 


that in most schools and colleges the play is not cul- 


In illustration, I cite the following as a case of too 
common occurrencein my experience as a physician, 


“He walked round the pine with one vicious white | 2nd I cannot resist the inferences I have been com- 
eye on me, the other on the meat. At length, I got pelled to draw in many similar ones which I have 
up in the pine, and the wolf came up close beneath. 
Under the circumstances, and numb, wet and weak 
as I was, I decided that I had better divide the meat | Study for the purpose of consultation in regard to 


seen: 
A young person, male or female, walks into my 


health. I observe great paleness of the face, extreme 


“Accordingly, I dropped one of the carcasses. This emaciation and trembling steps, combined with a 
the wolf at once dragged off a few rods, and com- | Slight cough, and evidently more or less difficulty of 
menced breakfasting without further ceremony. In | breath. These, if combined with a certain intellect- 
fact, I had to accept him as a comrade per force; and ual expression of the face, almost immediately en- 
I was only too glad that he did not see fit to call in able me to foreshadow a history somewhat as follows: 


Stimulated by ambition to be in the front rank of 


. “The snow, even where it had not drifted, was far | Scholarship, and desiring, owing to poverty or the 
too deep to travel on, with little prospect of its being | known wishes of parents, to obtain rapidly an 
in any other condition for several days. The green | education, the poor, scarcely developed child has 
pine branches were the only fuel at hand. With a| been laboring foPmonths, always overworking intel- 
great deal of labor I cut and slivered up these with | lectually, and at times also physically. Perhaps the 
my knife, and at length kindled a fire, over which 1 | Victim has been carried many miles* daily to and 


from school. Study at school, in the cars, and after 


“The wolf, who had comfortably finished his meal | return at night, sometimes twelve to fourteen hours, 
long before I began mine, seemed much mollified | has been the daily rule. 
by it. He watched me with a sort of appreciative 
d quite content to | appetite fails or becomes capricious under severe 
join his lot with mine, and showed ao disposition to | fatigue and irregularity of meals. Gradually a cough 
leave the place. I feared I should be compelled to | is noticed, and it is thought “‘a cold has been taken.” 


Of course, utter prostration is the result. The 


A rainy day is blamed for the cough which has been 


“But towards noon, I hit on the device of making | nurtured by the very course pursued. The rain was 
a pair of rude raquettes, or snow-shoes, of pine | only the signal, so to speak, for that to burst forth 
boughs and deer hide; and falling to work witha} which had been already prepared for explosion by 
will, I succeeded, after atwo hours’ job, in fashioning | previous folly, viz., the grossest intemperance in the 
them. - Binding on these impromptu ‘arctics’ with | use of the privilege of life. 
strips of green hide, I shouldered the hindquarters 
of a deer and made tracks—some terrible ones—for | gether. Finally a failure of strength manifests it- 


The cough and the educational race continue on to- 


self, and then, for the first time, the parents begin to 


“The wolf followed me for 2 short distance, appar- | look with concern at the appearance of their child. 
ently from the most friendly motives; for he left the | But neither child nor parent thinks of giving up 
half-eaten carcass of the deer behind. Had he not|school. Perhaps it is toward the end of the term. 
found the snow too deep for him, I think he would | “Only a very few weeks more” and the coveted prize 
have followed me home; but as it was, he stopped | will be gained, and then restand cure can be attempt- 








“Reaching our camp late, after a most tedious school in all weather, winter and out, th inevitable 
trudge, I found Hatfield almost as badly snowed up | death, threatening, as the 
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ed. And sothe terrible race towards death goes on. 
Day after day, the pupil rises early and goes to 
bed late at night, haunted by the idea of an edu- 
cation to be gained. At last, the long-wished-for 
goal is reached, The first honors are gained, but 
they are now of little comfort, for all strength, 
which has been artificially kept up by the excite- 
ment of the race, suddenly leaves the aspirant, 
and the pupil does nothing afterward. 
Sinking of all the powers and a rapid down- 
ward course ensue, and the physician can 
only make a diagnosis, All ideas of cure, 
or even of partial relief, perhaps, have dis- 
appeared, and death by quick consumption 
soon closes all. This is no overdrawn 
sketch; all physi- 
cians must have 
met many such. 
Now the way to 
prevent such cases 
as this is for parents 
und guardians of 
youth to interfere 
and stop all such 


folly, ere it be too late. 


Let this check be given 
not only once, but many times if need be, when- 
ever, in fact, this over-excitement is noticed, and 
this should be done even contrary to the earnest 
wishes of the pupil, and although he or she be 


thoroughly disheartened by the restraint. The 
difficulty is that, usually, no consultation is had 
with physicians or parents until it is too late, and 
some parents seem utterly blinded as to their 
duty in the premises. 

A very intelligent and eminent lady teacher 
when I spoke to her of this class of cases, replied, 
“I fully believe you are right. In my experience 
of girls who have been under my care, I have 
been led to believe that this over-excitement for 
study is really one of the primary symptoms of 
consumption, and that it should be considered 
such by physicians. I have now in mind at least 
two girls avho, without any extra mental quali- 
ties, and very feeble frames, were constantly 
studying and rarely exercising. They were often 
absent from school from weakness. Still they 
could not give up reading, and pleaded earnestly 
to be allowed to study, ‘as it was their only 
pleasnre.” I urged the parents to take them 
from school, and to compel or induce them to 
take more care of their health. I felt that they 
would eventually break down if they continued 
in the course they were then pursuing. My ad- 
vice was not followed, and they died of consump- 
tion; and was not this over-intellectual excite- 
ment really the first symptom?’ 

Such a course should be avoided in all cases, 
but the rule is especially imperative in a pupil 
having hereditary tendencies to consumption. 
A proper, reasonable, temperately conducted, 
well-ventilated* school should be selected. No 
overwork of mind or body should be permitted. 
If the health fail at all, absolute removal from 
school is required; travel or anything else should 
be undertaken that will interest and keep the 
pupil from books and out of doors, and let the 
education, so-called, take care of itself. 

Again, overwork not only in study, but in any 
direction where the person is confined in a close 
atmosphere, or even on a farm with poor food 
and other deprivations of comfort, may produce 
similar results to those caused by over-study. 
A young merchant, a conscientious clerk, or an- 
other under a hard master, especially if working 
chiefly below the level of the street, as many now 
do, will be liable to suffer. 

In connection with, and legitimately connected 
with it, is overwork in amusements. Our youths 
of both sexes, especially the girls, rnin their bod- 
ily and mental health by attending closely at 
school during the day, and staying at parties 
until late at night. In like manner many young 
women, having “finished their education,” often 
spend every night, till early morning, in dancing 
and revel, and thus are often preparing for them- 
selves serious disease; consumption, not infre- 
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quently. They rise late in the forenoon, with 
little appetite, and either pass the day in listless 
inaction, or if compelled to work, drag them- 
selves unwillingly to labor. This course is pur- 
sued several times during the week. Under it 
the face grows pale, the strength lessens, and 
they are then all prepared for a cough to com- 
mence on the most trivial exposure, which would 
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have had no deleterious 
influence upon a more rug- 
ged frame, which had been 
temperately and wisely reg- 
ulated previously. 

If in addition to the 
evils of these employments 
and wild amusements, indi- 
viduals neglect digestion, 
eat irregularly of a weak, 
poor fare, they will grad- 
ually be liable to lose 
appetite, flesh and strength. 
If a cough sets in under 
such circumstances, there 
is danger of its becoming 
chronic, although the pa- 
tient may be able to per- 
form his usual duties up 
to the moment of consult- 
ing a physician, 

To avoid this result, it 
behooves parents and guar- 
dians to see to it,— 

Ist. That there shall be no overwork or over- 
slay. 
2d. That the spot for work shall be healthily 
situated, 

3d. That regular and sufficient food be taken. 

4th. The first moment that any failure of the 
powers is noticed, some physician should be con- 
sulted, whose aim should be not simply to give 
remedies, but to remove the patients from any 
pernicious influence under which they may be 
suffering. 

lly ~lia eile 
THE FRENCH JESUITS. 

An article in the Youth's Companion in May 
described the decree which had been issued by 
the French Government against the Jesuit semi- 
naries and schools in that country. 

Three months were given by this decree to the 
Jesuits in which to make their preparations and 
to close their establishments. At the end of that 
period, if they were not closed, they were to be 
suppressed by the action of the public authorities, 

This is what.has recently occurred: Of the 
several hundred Jesuit seminaries and lyceums, 
some had obeyed the new regulation before three 
months had expired. But many others had gone 
on as if no decree had been issued, and waited to 
be abolished by force. 

On the first of July, therefore, these establish- 
ments were shut and taken possession of, in 
many instances, by the police throughout France. 
The buildings were entered, and the Jesuits were 
bodily turned out. In some places this action 
was attended by a good deal of disturbance, and 
in a few there was a narrow escape from actual 
bloodshed. 

Thus is one more country—and that a Catholic 
one—shut to this old and ubiquitous society. It 
is about five years since the Jesuits were expelled 
from the German Empire by the operation of the 
Falk laws. 

The reason of their expulsion from Germany 
was that Bismarck and his colleagues looked 
upon the Jesuit institutions as hot-beds of con- 
spiracy and resistance to the Emperor’s author- 
ity. They considered that the Jesuits owed an 
allegiance to the Pope which was inconsistent 
with that due to the Emperor, and that the peace 
of the nation would not be assured so long as the 
Jesuits remained upon its soil. 

The motive ofthe action of the French Repub- 
lic is a kindred one, though not precisely the 
same. The Jesuits have not one and all been 
expelled from the French soil, as they have been 
from the German. It is only the Jesuit schools, 
seminaries, and similar establishments, that have 
been broken up in France. 

This has. been done because the Government 
think that the Jesuits, in teaching the young, 
exercise an influence over their minds hostile to 
the Republic. ‘hey are believed to teach the 
boys and girls that the Republic is a foe to re- 
ligion, and that the monarchy is the only true 
grvernment for France. 

The Jesuits, also, it is said, ineuleate the Cath- 
olic religion, and the Republic desires that the 
education of French children should be purely 
secniar, and confined to the ordinary branches of 
instruction, 


While, therefore, the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Germany was a piece of political policy, the 
closing of the Jesuit schools in France is mainly 
a measure of educational policy. 

It is not Republics and Protestant States alone 
that have expelled the society of Jesuits from 
their soil. When France was ruled by the Bour- 
bons, and was much more strongly Catholic than 
now, a law expelling the Jesuits was passed and 
put into operation, because the King and his 
ministers feared the influence of the Jesuits over 
the minds of the masses. 

At one time, even Spain forbade the Jesuits 
from sojourning within her boundaries. The 
most fervid and devoted Catholic statesmen have 
sometimes advocated the expulsion of the Jesuits; 
and even Popes have sat on the throne of St. Pe- 
ter’s who have put stern restrictions upon the 
society. 

By the closing of the Jesuit seminaries in 
France, the way is opened for the establishment 
throughout the Republic of free secular schools, 
at which all the children of Frenchmen, rich and 
poor, may acquire a good education. The Gov- 
ernment intends to found such schools, and we 
may therefore expect the next generation of 
Frenchmen to be more intelligent than the pres- 
ent, 

Out of a population of thirty-six millions, more 
than twelve millions are now unable to read, and 
fifteen millions cannot write. This shows a 
very large and lamentable margin for improve- 
ment; and this improvement is likely to be aided 
by the substitution of national for the Jesuit 
schools. z 
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FAME AND DUTY. 


“What shall I do, lest life in silence pass?” 
“And i . 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rne? 

Remember, aye, the ocean deeps are mute; 

he shallows roar; 

Worth is the ocean—fame is but the bruit 

Along the shore.” 


“What shall I do to be forever known ?” 
“Thy duty ever.” 

“This did full many who yet slept unknown.” 
“Oh, never, never! 

Think’st thou perchance that they remain unknown 

hom thou know’st not? 

Ly angel tramps in heaven their praise is blown— 

Divine their lot.” 


“What shall I do to gain eternal life?” 
“Discharge aright 
The simple duties with which each day is rife, 
Yea, with thy migh 
Ere perfect scene of action thou devise 
Will life be fled 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries 
Shall live, though dead.” 
—From Schiller, by Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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OUR GREATEST CITIES. 

Ten years ago there were but two cities in the 
country which had more than half a million in- 
habitants each, and but four which had three 
hundred thousand and upwards. There are now 
four of the former class, Chicago having found, 
after much counting, that she just passes halfa 
million, and there are seven each of whose popu- 
lation exceeds three hundred thousand. 

There have been several changes in the relative 
position of the cities which stand at the head of 
the list. New York is first, Philadelphia second, 
and Brooklyn third, as in 1870. But Chicago 
passes St. Louis, and becomes fourth; Boston 
passes Baltimore, and becomes sixth; Cincinnati 
is eighth, as before; Pittsburgh, having taken in 
Alleghany, passes both San Francisco and New 
Orleans, and is ninth; San Francisco takes tenth 
rank; and New Orleans, which was ninth, is 
crowded back to the eleventh position. 

These eleven are all the cities in the United 
States which have more than two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants each. In 1870 the total popula- 
tion of the eleven was three millions, eight hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand, five hundred and 
twenty; it is now almost exactly five millions, one 
hundred thousand: This is an increase of very 
nearly one-third, which is an enormously heavy 
rate. The highest rate of increase was that of 
Chicago, the lowest that of New Orleans. 

If the average rate of increase of these eleven 
cities were maintained throughout the country, 
the population of the United States would be 
about fifty-two millions. This, however, is large- 
ty in excess of the fact. In accordance with a 
very ancient tendency of man, which is always to 
be resisted as far as possible, population flock to 
the cities, and their growth is much more id 
than the increase of population in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

In 1870, the eleven cities we have named, con- 
tained very nearly one-tenth of the total popula- 
tion of the country. In 1880 it will be found that 
they contain more than one-tenth. If their 
growth should be equally great in the next de- 
eade, they will in 1890 hold more than one-ninth 
of the whole population. 

There are just twenty cities of the United 
States which report a population of more than 
one hundred thousand. These are,—in addition 
to the eleven already named,— Washington, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, Newark, Buffalo, Detroit, Jer- 
sey City, Louisville and Providence. No country 
of the globe has a larger number of cities of this 
class than the United States. There are as many 
in Great Britain and Ireland, fourteen in Ger- 
many, and nine only in France. 

New York State has three of these cities, which 
is the largest number in any State of the Union. 
There are two in New Jersey, and the same num- 
ber in Pennsylyania and in Ohio, but no other 





State has more than one, Fifteen of them are in 





the North, and five in the South, counting Wash- 
ington as a Southern city. 

Inasmuch as the exact figures of population are 
interesting for reference, we give the returns so 
far as they are now accessible, from the first 
eleven cities. There will be some changes yet, 
and two or three of the cities are not accurately 
reported, but the result is known approximately, 
PORUTSTION. a 
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TRUE LOVE. 

A pretty story 1s told of the late Czarina, who, as 
is well known, was a most faithful wife, in spite of 
the long-continued harsh treatment and neglect of 
the Czar, and a wise and devoted mother. Although 
a strict observer of the rules of the Greek Church, 
she always opp i the tendency to substitute forms 
and ascetic ceremonies in religion, in place of true 
feeling and domestic every-day duty. 

While visiting the Smolnoje Institute for girls, 
some, years ago, the Empress, during the examina- 
tion of the pupils, suddenly asked, “What is 
love?” 

The young ladies blushed as though an improper 
question had been proposed, became greatly con- 
fused, and were silent. Madame Leontieff, the di- 
rectress, kneeling, begged leave to state to Her 
Majesty that all knowledge of this dangerous subject 
was prohibited by her, and that, in all probability, 
the pupils did not even know the meaning of the 
word. 

The Czarina frowned. “So far from being a dan- 
gerous subject, madame,” she said, “love should be 
the pure mainspring of a woman’s life; first, love for 
her parents; then, love for her husband; lastly, love 
for her children; and love for God always. If your 
pupils have not learned this, they are badly prepared 
for the duties of life.” 

The Empress left the Institute, and the next day, 
Madame Leontieff was removed as incompetent by 
the Imperial Ministry of Education. 

In American society, the mention of love is too 
often received by young girls with a blush and a gig- 
gle, which betray the narrow and vulgar meaning 
which they attach to the word. It isto them simply 
a flirtation with some young man, which may or may 
not end in a marriage, 

It is the fault of their mothers if they are not 
taught to know and respect that divine quality of de- 
votion and self-sacrifice, which alone can ennoble a 
woman’s life, and which, whether it is given to par- 
ent, child, or lover, makes her more akin to her 
Master. 

If we were asked for a typical picture of love in 
the present time, we should choose, not a pretty little 
girl sitting by a moustached youth in the moonlight, 
but Mary Diller standing by her old helpless father 
on the burning deck of the Seawanhaka, the flames 
wrapping her like a garment, and burning her eyes 
blind. 
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AUGUST METEORS. 

The night of the tenth of August is an important 
epoch in the astronomical calendar as the time for 
the appearance of the August meteors. It is also an 
important epoch in the saintly calendar, devoutly re- 
membered as St. Lawrence’s Day. Ages ago, it was 
firmly believed that the curious little bodies that 
come shooting through the atmosphere on the anni- 
versary of his death were the fiery tears shed by the 
martyred saint, and the celestial mystery was for this 
reason called “The Tears of St. Lawrence.” 

It is now known that the August meteors belong 
to a system revolving in a gigantic ellipse, intersect- 
ing at one extremity the orbit of the earth, and, at the 
other, reaching far out beyond the orbit of Neptune. 
This giant hoop is filled with countless millions of 
meteors, reaching to a depth measured in some parts 
of its course by tens of thousands of miles, and some- 
times swelling to vast proportions measured by hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles. 

On the tenth of August, or thereabouts, the earth 
passes through thi: meteor-zone. The meteors, mov- 
ing at a velocity of thirty miles a second, come full 
tilt against the earth's atmosphere, also in rapid 
movement, and are literally burned up in its higher 
regions by the concussion, the shooting stars being 
simply the light of the burning. 

These meteors are associated by some mysterious 
tie with the second comet of 1862, appearing like a 
long stream of bodies following the same path, and 
corresponding in every particular with the move- 
ments of the comet. They seem to proceed from a 
point in the constellation Perseus, and are therefore 
called Perseides. 

Perseus rises in the northeast early in the evening 
of the 10th, and observers will do well to take this 
part of the heavens fora point of view. Hundreds 
of falling stars may be counted on the nights of the 
9th, 10th and 11th. The August meteors never fail, 
though some years they are more abundant and beau- 
tiful than others. This may be one of the fortunate 
years, and observers may be well paid for patient 
watching. Some of them will shoot across the placid 
surface ox the sky rivalling Venus and Jupiter in 
size. Others will be tiny points of light barely visi- 
ble. They will seem to come from all directions, 
and will leave trains of yellow light sometimes seen 
for two or three seconds. 

The August meteors are only one among hundreds 
of similar groups revolving around the sun in cowm- 
etary orbits. The solar system swarms with meteors. 
A few may be seen on any clear night; it is calculated 
that the average number of meteors traversing the 
atmosphere daily, and large enough to be seen by the 
naked eye on dark clear nights, is over seven mil- 
lions. * 

These tiny members of the system are exhanstless 
topics for thoughtful study, on account of their inti- 
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their countless numbers, their inconceivable veloci- 
ty, and their yet undiscovered connection with the 


economy of the universe. 
———__~<+@r——___——_- 
THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

In Philadelphia, an estimate was made of the acci- 
dents and injuries resulting from the use of fire- 
crackers, pistols, etc., on the last July 4th, and the 
results were as follows: 

Killed by the discharge of cannon, guns and pis- 
tols, ten; seriously wounded, thirty; amputations of 
arm or leg from injuries received, six; killed by fires 
resulting from fire-crackers etc., four; slightly in- 
jured, one hundred and four; houses burned, five. 
This list of casualties was nearly doubled in New 
York. In both cities heavy showers put an end to 
the rejoicing early in the afternoon, and in Philadel- 
phia shooting of crackers or pistols was prohibited 
by law, or the number of deaths and accidents would 
have been much larger, 

It is quite time that our boys and young men asked 
themselves seriously concerning this matter, “‘Does 
it pay?” Is the delight of making a noise—a taste 
which we share with the macaw and the ape—enough 
to compensate for this annual slaughter of life and 
happiness all over the country? Is there no more 
rational way of celebrating the national birthday? 

A city clergyman, before the last Fourth of July, 
proposed to the children of his parish to form an 
Anti-Powder Association. The money which they 
would have spent on crackers, powder, pin-wheels, 
etc., was put in a common fund, and an excursion 
organized to the seashore, to which each contributor 
had the right to invite one poor little child chosen 
by himself. 

The day was a happy, merry one; as happy for 
the children who gave the unwonted pleasure to the 
forlorn little waifs, as to those who received it. In- 
stead of death and suffering, the holiday brought a 
breath of life and health, and the enjoyment of heav- 
enly charity to them all. 

If children continue to abuse the day, it is because 
grown people neglect to show them a better way to 
keep it than by this senseless, dangerous hubbub 
which custom has sanctioned so long. 

+e 
A GENEROUS-HEARTED KING. 

Our fathers did not love George IIL., but his con- 
temporaries speak of him as a kind-hearted though 
obstinate gentleman, who was not wanting in mag- 
nanimity. Several anecdotes told of the King justify 
this opinion. Previous to and during his reign, many 
Scotchmen and Englishmen were Jacobites. They 
adhered to the Stuarts, and regarded the Hanoverian 
dynasty as usurping the throne. 

One day, when George was Prince of Wales, he 
heard his mother censuring Lady McDonald for con- 
cealing Prince Charles, the Pretender. The Prince, 
in the extremity of peril, had thrown himself on her 
protection, and through her aid he escaped from the 
kingdom. 

“Wouldn't you, madame,” asked the Prince, 
“have done the same under similar circumstances? 
lam sure—I hepe in God you would!” 

After George became king, he was told of an Eng- 
lish squire who not only refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, but would not permit the monarch to be 
named as king in his presence. 

“Carry my compliments to him,” said George III.; 
“but no; stop. He may, perhaps, not receive my 
compliments as King of England. Give him the 
Elector of Hanover’s compliments [he was ruler of 
that country], and tell him that he respects the steadi- 
ness of his principles.” 

Once, when a company of Scotch and English gen- 
tlemen were present, the King said, with considerable 
warmth,— 

“TI have always regarded the attachment of the 
Scotch to the Pretender—I beg your pardon, gentle- 
men, to Prince Charles Stuart, I mean—as a lesson 
to me whom to trust in the hour of need.” 


—_— —++@>—-—_—__- — 
“STEEK THE BED-DOORS!” 

In the early years of this century, the small towns 
of Scotland were largely made up of thatched cot- 
tages. They were occupied by weavers and laboring 
people, a primitive race, who used wooden platters 
and horn spoons. Knives and forks were rare arti- 
cles. Indeed, they were not needed, as the food was 
usually oatmeal cakes and oatmeal porridge. 

The cottage was generally divided into two apart- 
ments by a couple of box-beds, placed end to end. 
This style of bed was so close, being made like a huge 
box with sliding doors on one side, as almost to stifle 
thesleepers. In the “Memoirs of Robert Chambers,” 
the eminent publisher, an anecdote is told-which il- 
lustrates how closely an inmate could be shut up ina 
box-bed. 

Davie Loch, of Peebles, was a carrier, and reputed 
to be light of wits. Nevertheless, Davie had, like 
most of his countrymen, a keen sense of his worldly 
interests. One day, his mother, knowing that she was 
nigh her end, addressed Davie from her box-bed in 
the presence of her neighbors: 

“The house will be Davie’s, of course, and the fur- 
niture, too.” : 

“Eh, hear her!’ quoth Davie. 
last; sensible to the last.” 

“The lyin’ siller”’—— 

“Eh, yes; how clear she is about everything!’ 

“The lyin’ siller is to be divided between my two 
daughters.” 

“Steek [shut] the bed-doors, steek the bed-doors!”’ 
shouted Davie. “She’s raving now!” 

And the’dying old woman was shut up in her box- 
bed. 


“Sensible to the 
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SEIZING THE SECRETARY. : 

There are many anecdotes of the stern faithfulness 
of sentinels who would not let even their generals 
pass without the countersign. But a plain watch- 
man once seized Secretary Chase, and came near 
putting him out of his own department. 
For some time after Mr. Chase became Secretary 
of the Treasury, his person was unknown to many 
of his employés. There was an order prohibiting 
any one from entering the Treasury building on Sun- 


day, except upon an order of phe Sepretary oF of the | 
Assiston 
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One Sunday inlets Mr. Chase entered the build- 
ing and, disregarding the remonstrance of the watch- 
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man, started up stairs to his own room. Finding his 
words unavailing, the watchiaan seized him by the 
collar, and would have thrust him out, had not Mr. 
Chase quietly asked,— 

“Do you propose to eject the Secretary from his 
own department?” 

The frightened man stammered out an apology, 
alleging his ignorance, but Mr. Chase cut him short 
with,— 

“You did your duty as a faithful watchman,” and 
passed into his room. 

The man, though ignorant of Mr. Chase’s person, 
knew his character; for returning to his crony, he 
exclaimed, rubbing his hands, ‘That keeps me here 
at least four years longer!” 





—_—+@» - 
INFLUENCE OF A DREAM. 
Dreams are apt to depress or exalt minds prone to 
superstition. A notable instance of their banefal in- 
fluence occurred in the case of the great actress 
Rachel. She caught a severe cold, which developed 
consumptive tendencies. Going to Cannes, France, 
she was ushered into a sleeping apartment specially 
prepared for her reception. Thinking to compli- 
ment the great actress, a statue of Polymnia, the 
muse of song and oratory, had been placed in the 
room. The effect is thus described: 
When she entered her sleeping apartment she was 
seized with such a paroxysm Of terror at the sight of 
the statue of Polymnia, that her attendants thought 
she had lost her reason. She stood before it, trem- 
bling from head to foot, her brow contracted, her 
eyes flashing, her usually pale cheeks glowing with 
an unnatural flush. 
“Take away that dreadful statne; in mercy, take it 
away!’ she cried. ‘Take itaway! It has sealed my 
doom, for under its shadow I shall surely die.” 
In a few moments her delirium so increased that, 
before the statue could be removed, she wasin strong 
convulsions, which were succeeded hy a death-like 
torpor. On recovering her senses, she explained the 
cause of the horror the statue had occasioned. 
On the night of July 8, 1852, she had a dream, in 
which she fancied herself in a chamber all draped in 
white; in the centre stood a figure of Polymnia, 
which seemed to cry out to her, ‘Under the shadow 
of my hand thou shalt surely die!"’ 
This story was no invention, as was afterward 
found by reference to an old diary. 
The statue could not be removed from the room, 
and was only concealed, without her knowledge, in 
an alcove behind her bed. 
~~ 
HOW HE WAS HURT. 
Those of our readers who have been “under fire” 
will endorse this graphic narrative of the way shells 
explode. One day, down in the Peninsula, after 
McClellan’s battles, a wounded negro was brought 
intocamp. He had been shot in the leg with a piece 
of shell, and was really very badly hurt. He was a 
plantation negro, and entirely a non-combatant, 
After he got better, he was describing to the doctor, 
one afternoon, how he had been hurt, and did it in 
this manner: 





“Ye see, boss, I was on de ole plsatation when dem 
Yankee gunboats dey come up de ribber. Ole massa 
and missis had done gone days afore, and we niggers 
were lef’ on de plantation. 

“When we see de Yankees a-comin’ up de ribber, 
we.all ran away and hid in de woods. By-um-by, de 
boats begin to shell de wooda, and Lord a massa 
what a noise dey did make! 

“Shells as big as flour-barrels were frowed into de 
wood and knocked de trees down. It was awful hot, 
I tell you, and I thought de world was a comin’ to de 
end. 

“De niggers prayed, but it didn’t do no good, as de 
Yankees only frowed de more shells, and de Lord 
seemed deaf to de partitions of de collud persons. 
“Some of dem shells would go high up in de air 
and say, ‘Whar is he? Whar is he?’ like as if dey 
was lookin’ fo’ somebody. 

“Den, by-um-by, dey would say, ‘I see him, I see 
him!’ and wid dat, dey would bust, and all de little 
pieces go skirmishin’ around de woods after de nig- 
rers. 
, “It was one of dese little pieces dat cotch me in de 
leg, and dat’s how I got hurt. It was a power ful 
warm day, massa, a powerful warm day, I tell yer.’ 


——————— +> — 

ERRORS OF LETTER-WRITERS. 
The Dead Letter Office at Washington exists main- 
ly because men and women are ignorant and careless- 
About ninety clerks are employed to correct the er 
rors and supply the omissions of letter- writers. 
Thousands of letters are thrown, daily, into the of- 
fice—some without stamps, and others with no ad- 
dress. A correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
suggests that once a month, fifteen minutesshould be 
given to instructing the eight millions of scholars in 
the public schools in the A BC of correspondence, 
Upon the blackboard a few simple rules should be 
written, such as: 


1. Date your letter, i. e., write place and State, day 
of month and year. 
2. Name and address to whom letter is to be writ- 
ten. * 
3 Use Government-size envelope. 
4. Address envelope plainly before letter is placed 
in.envelope, giving town or city, State, county, and 
number of street, if known. 
5. Especially if any valuable is enclosed, indicate 
on envelope where letter should be returned if not 
envelope. 


delivered. 
Pis to be mailed, other than letter, 


6. Seal and stam 
7. When a parce 
ce the amount of postage required. 


ask at post-o 
Ae SURE | <i 

WOMAN'S CHARM. 

Sir Alexander Grant puts, in the Princeton Re- 
view, an idea that should not be lost sight of. He 
silys: 
A witty bishop once said, in reference to the old 
state of things, “Our girls are, no doubt, very badly 
educated, but our boys will not find it out.” This 
saying merely indicates the truth that that which is 











SIGLARS ORY SCHOOL, 


N. Y. 
A select Boarding School for 25° Boys. Fits to take the 
” hest rank at Yale — Williams. For circulars address 
NRY W. SIGLAR, M. A. ( Yale.) 


EDDIE INSTITUTE, HIGHTSTOWN, New 
Jersey. Hoth sexes. Fits tor College or for Busi- 
ness, Music, Painting, Drawing, &c. Expenses low. 
Begins Sept.2. A school every way ey, and aoe 
ingly so. Send for Catalogue to REV. E. J, AVER 
M + Principal, 
CS REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Insti- 
BH tute and Commercial College. Founded 1802. A 








re a > hool. _ sexes. First-class. Board 
only B2, Opens 4 ot? 24. see free 
Rev. F. i. a ESLE rin. . E. Greenwich, R.I. 


Summer Boarders Ricottes till Aug, 21, 


TRINITY HALL, BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY. 


A thorough Home School for young ladies. Varied ad- 
bong es of the highest order, Thirteenth year will begin 

Sept. 16. For circular address Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS 
Hv NT, Principal, 








MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 





Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


OREN ‘ALL SUMMER. FOUR WEEKS AT CaPk 
MAY. SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S Media(Penn.) Acad- 
emy for yonug men and boys; study optional July and 
August; for illustrated cireular of Summer sehool and 
school year of 1880-81, beginning in September, address the 
Vrincipal, SWITHIN C, SHORTLIDGR, A. M. (Harvard grad- 
nate), Media, Penn., 12 miles from Philadelphia, This 
Ae ademy has testimonials from Bayai:d Taylor, the Hon, 
Fernando Wood, Judge Van Hoesen, the Rey. J. A. 
Childs, D.D., and many other patrons. 


INE LINE STEEL PORTRAIT, 9x12, of either 
Presidential nominee, sent, post paid, for 25 cts. by 
VANDER Vaart & Co., Kansas City, Mo. Agents wanted. 


Fe BIC! PAY. With Stencil Outfits, What costs 4 cts. 
sells rd ony for 0 cts. Catalogue free. 
8. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















A NEW Many thonsands of workers in wood 
find that the new veneers are most desir- 
able for their use. They are easily oP. 
BRANCH beautiful tolookat. Unexcelled for fur- 
niture or finest piano-forte manufac- 
a ture. Valuable to amateurs for bracket 
work or marquetrie, We send circular 
and 24 samples for 10 cts, Cas. W. 
USE THE INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 
May be used by inexperienced help with entire safety, 
as it contains nothing that can possibly injure the finest 
plate or jewelry. Sqld everywhere. By mail, 15 cents. 
Made unly by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston, Mass 
Black Walnut, 9 to 18 in. wide, per foot... 
White Holly, 8 to l5in. wide, per foot.. 9 
4 to 7 in. wide, per foo’ 10 
Fore senatate mS address P ALME R, S PARKER & 
CO., Corner Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 


plied, cannot break or come off. W 
INDUSTRY. Spurr, Box 3072, Boston, Mass. 
WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 
ASE ENTS WANTE D EVERYWHERE 








take the highest polish, and are most 
Planed to following thicknesses: 
to sell the best 


ily Knitting Machine ever invented. will 
knit a ro of stockings with HEEL and TOE com- 
poet lete, in 20 minutes, it will i knit a great variety of 
aney work, for which there is always a ready market. 
Send for circular and terms to The Twombly Knit- 
ting Machine Co., 49 Washitigton St., soxton, Mass, 








Wall Pocket 12x17 inches in size. 





This is a specimen of work done on the Holly, and is —_ 
of the 100 full-sized designs we shall for the present 
with the Holly. The Holly is a better machine than ~s 
merly sold for $12.00. Any energetic boy or girl can make 
the Holly pay for itself in a week. 


LTON, PA., April 2, 1880. 
I —_ not take $10.00 for a Holly if f could not get 
anoth EXTER W. CALVIN. 


NEW ORLEANS, June 17, 1880. 

T like my Holly Scroll Saw very much. It is far better 
than I expected it would be for so small a price. 

C. C, JonEs. 


nita, Iowa, Dec. 7, 1880. 

I received the Holly all right. It works likeacharm. I 
ean sell ~-4 the Brackets I can make. Would not take 
$10.00 for it. HAS, BEASON. 


If we had the room, we could publish hundreds of similar 
testimonials, 
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the 


excellent pen portrait of Gen. Garfield, who was former) 
a@ professional teacher of writing. 


and rustic border, 








HE PENMAN’S ART JO 
ceded to be the finest illustrated, 
valuable penman’s paper ever published 

teacher, or admirer of fine penmanship, eac'! 
the cost of an entire year’s subscription. 
is the a wong and a full report of the ex 


OURNAL is con- 

most interesting and 
To any pupil, 

h No. is worth 
In the June No, 

ne testimony in 
ie 


Whittaker case at West Point. July No. is an 


Int 
Surrounding the portrait 
layed lettering and a highly artistic floral 
It isarare prize for any penman as a 
specimen of finely displayed pen work. Subscription price 
of the Journal, for one year, with a large and elegant pen 
se as @ premium, is $1.00. Single copies, 10 cents. 

*ostage stamps received. No copies free, ‘Addrens Dv. 3, 
Ames, Editor, 205 Broadway, New York. 


is elegantly dis 








Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvemcnts, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 
IUustrated Catalogues sent I'rcc. 
J. ESTEY & CoO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents 

608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
0G Send for catalogue. 


14 STOP ORGANS, 
SUB B BASS :.< & Oct. (coupler 4 Set 


Pianos 
$125 and Te sent on — c ‘atalogue free. Ad- 
dress, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 


Murray Street, New York, 
Neder ting large variety of 

. presses, ranging in 
price ft from 75 cents to $175, 
oie the CENTENNIAL, 


I Gi 

UNITED STATES, and COMMON 
SENSE. Circulars free. Speci- 
men Book of Type, ten cents. 
\ Sample package of 40 varieties 
of plain and fancy cards, 10 
=- cents. Instruction Book for 

.. Amateur Printers, 15 cents. 


if you want to learn the names of our 
most beautiful and useful native 
and foreign woods, and learn some- 
thing of their value in the arts (foi- 
low directions, success sure), send 10 
cts. for 24 sample varieties and a cir- 
cular to Cnas. W. Spurr, Boston, 
Mass, Box 3072. Recommended 
to teachérs and scholars by 


Prof. Goodale. 
“Artistic” | SEND 


Embroidery. For “The Fret Saw” 
E. R. CHURCH. |yer’s Monthly and 
= S ATEST. -.|Home Decorator,” 
ives fu! 
tions in all embroid-|* Monthly Journal. 
ery stitches now in|3? pages. Illustrat. 
- led. 25e. per year, 
3c. specimen copy. 
dams & Bishop 
eekman Street, ’N. ¥- 


The Koran. 


A prod nears f to rary one, and a 1a necessity te 
all studer of History or gion; HE 
KORAN OF on AMMEDs Ganeinwed t from eg Arabic 
by George Sale. Formerly’ published at $2.75; a new, 
beautiful type, neat, cloth-bound edition; price, 35 
cents, and 6 cents for postage. Catalogue of many 
standard works, remarkably low in price, with extra terms 
to clubs, free. Say where you saw this advertisement, 
AMERICAN Book Encuayes, Tribune Building, 

AGENCIES:—Boston, H. L. Tp y Philadelphia, 
Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, begy- ~ Clark Co.; Indianapo- 
lis, Bowen, Stewart & ; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & 
Co.; Toledo, Brown, Eager & Co.; "Chicago, Alden & 
Chadwick; in smaller towns, the leading Bookseller, only 
one in a place. 








U. 8. Jobber, $60. 





USEFUL 


AND 


INSTRUCTIVE 
KNOWLEDGE. 





. 150 pages, 
142 illustrations. 
Cloth, $1. 








FOR THE HAIR. 
BURNETT’S 


OCOAINE 


OURES BALDNESS 
AND SCALD HEAD. 


Send for circular to JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


LADIES 





CIRCULARS 





TT 
ADDRESS 


AGE ENTS Attention! Yon can_coin NEW 
ee ea ASE’S 
Sand is the ONLY one genuine, 
Pocseemee | oe oe oust. Price by mail $2. 
Address CHASE. PUBLISHING CO., 182 Bible Block, 
Toledo, Ohio. Mention Youth’s Companion. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured without a sespetion. or jhindrance 
from exercise or labor by Dr. J. hherman’s method. 














Dr. Sherman wt “es gonsiied A his branch office, 43 
most charming and lovable in woman, as well as that 
which is highest and greatest, is something inde- and Friday, awd and at} 4 jrinelpat cisiiee $5} Broud ay: 
pendent of accurate scl or training. N. ¥..8 day an ¥. His book, illus- 
with | po es Sues and after cure, 
TTRahs wa saan Re HOLLY. mailed to those who seen ten cents. 
“SINGLE-HANDED.” For the nt we give free the following extras with Bi 
eycles and Veloci 
A Mississippi paper tells of a laborer who did good age lolly or sow hela cares ei See tn the 1 ‘aan St aipoden, 
Seeviyn te sabeeertanes 109 o Full-Sized 1 Bracket acket Patterns, 
There is a man _ ante ore woth Pp clear- Sete Prt 
in ante on = omoc! ver, in e Patterns, 
amd exrnin from three dollars to three dollars and “" "Tea priate Page prood-Carving, 
a half Y. e does his own cook clears 
from t Hec-aunrters to a full acre ye U You cannot —— ee og ny store for ee ee 
which the XN, O If he had two | Pomas @soo; Holly forsee 
; 
hands, strong enough bel nme gc al 
pe melee be epein around in the city snffer- MASON & CO,, 
rou the effeets of the hnrd Himes, 





PERRY 
4} Femple Place, Boston, Mare 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 







prowst Pres ser orien eee. ee 
Sipe eA 


JULY 29, 1880. 
































For the Companion. 


ROBIN. 


Robin’s come back with his wife, 
And his voice is mellow as ever; 
And happy as ever his life, 
And as full of happy endeavor. 


With his coming now live the flowers, 
The sunshine and soft winds sweet; 
How Robin brings back the glad hours 

That make the summer complete. 


Do you know, O Robin, what makes 
You so dear to this heart of mine? 
Why the — of you awakes 
A memory divine? 


Of all the singers of which fair id 
Or blooming Summer can boast, 

Who make the air with their music ring, 

Little Edith loved you most, 


Ah, those were happy hours 
To her heart undimmed by guile; 
Little Edith at play among the flowers, 
You singing to her the while! 


Have you forgotten the little maid 
Who made my life serene? 
Parting from me my soul’s sad shade, 
Letting God's sunlight come between. 
Robin, I feel again and again, 
Your heart to her doth reach; 
For you area link Mm the golden chain 
That binds us each to each! 
Little Edith is in heaven now, 
Over the mystical Sea; 
But, Robin, keep singing; somehow, 
You bring her back to me! 
Go. Newe.t Lovegsoy. 
——_—_—_+or —____— 


For the Companion. 
A BLESSING IN A POEM. 

Religious newspaper poetry has its use, though 
in literary quality it may be very humble. A 
Christian lady, gone many years since to the bet- 
ter land, once copied some simple verses by an 
unknown author, upon the blank leaves of a lit- 
tle Bible. The Bible she gave asa present to her 
oldest son, then a child. 

The boy became a sailor. He roamed all over 
the world, and carried the Bible with him in his 
‘“‘gea-chest.”? One day the news of his mother’s 
death was carried to him. This recalled to his 
mind the good Book she had given him, and also 
the lines traced by the hand of love upon its fly- 
leaves. He faithfully followed the counsel they 
gave him, and gave Christ his service and his 
love. 

These facts came to the knowledge of the edi- 
tor of a religious journal in New York City. He 
published the poem, introducing it by repeating 
its history in connection with the sailor. The 
poem makes no pretension to merit, but its ex- 
cellence is in its pure and holy sentiment. It is 
entitled “‘A Mother's Gift, (lines addressed to my 
‘Charlie,’ with a Bible),”’ and the following is 
the opening stanza: 


“So young, 
u 


you cannot pleasure take 
In this,— 


at, for your mother’s sake, 
The gift you will not spurn; 
And, oh! my child, in after years, 
When forced to shed life’s bitter tears, 
Then to this volume turn.” 

Not long ago an elderly clergyman, the wid- 
owed father of this same young sailor, sat by the 
dying bed of a Christian sea-captain. One of the 
sick man’s last acts was to point to his little Bi- 
ble, that he had carried with him through all his 
voyages, and call the minister’s attention to a 
soiled slip pasted inside one of the covers. 

It was the little poem ‘A Mother’s Gift,” 
clipped from that religious journal. ‘The cap- 
tain’s own mother had cut it out and placed it 
with her gift to her son, whose name, too, was 
“Charlie’’—and it had been blessed to him. 

During the late war a young Christian soldier 
from Western Massachusetts lay sick in a hospi- 
tal at Baton Rouge. His comrades had gone for- 
ward into action, and the brave boy chafed so 
bitterly in his homesickness and forced confine- 
ment as to aggravate his fever, and threaten the 
worst consequences. 

While his spirit was sinking in the gloom of 
despair, a draft of air tossed a bit of torn news- 
paper near him. He picked it up, and his eye 
caught two lines of a poem—the only lines legi- 
ble on the paper,— 


“No night so dark bat Mercy brings 
Some solace borne on starry wings.” 


The consoling verses revived his hope and 
courage, and he began to recover. He carefully 
saved the lines, but it was not fill long after- 
wards that he knew they were part of a New 
Year's hymn written by his own father. The 
Northern paper in which it was printed had 
found its way to the army, directed to some sol- 
dier friend. 


+> 
+o 


A GENTLEMAN. 

John Raskin presents his idea of a gentleman 
in his well-known work ‘Modern Painters.’ 
The primal, literal, and perpetual meaning of 
the word gentleman, he says, is “a man of pure 
race,”’ well-bred, in the sense that a horse or dog 
is wall-bred. 

Ths lower orders and all orders have to learn 
that every vicious habit and chronic disease com- 
municates itself by descent, and that by purity 
of birth, the entire system of the human body 

be gradually elevated ee 
birth degraded, until there shall be 


difference between the well-bred and ill- 
taken 





RE 


A gentleman's first characteristic is that fine- 
ness of structure in the body which renders it ca- 
pable of the most delicate sensation, and of strac- 
ture in the mind which renders it capable of the 
most delicate sympathies,—one may say, simply, 
“fineness of nature.” 

And though rightness of moral conduct is ulti- 
mately the great pee of race, the sign of no- 
bleness is not in this rightness of moral conduct, 
but in sensitiveness. 

Hence it will follow that one of the probable 
signs of high breeding in men generally will be 
their kindness and mercifalness, these always in- 
dicating more or less fineness of make in the 
mind, and miserliness and cruelty the contrary; 
hence that of Isaiah,— R 
“The vile person shall no more be called lib- 
eral, nor the chur! bountiful.” 


+ 
THE MORTIFIED LANDLORD. 
The wisdom of the injunction, ‘Judge not ac- 
cording to the appearance,’’ was once vividly il- 
lustrated to a cross landlord. The New York 

Sun tells the incident as follows: 


Mr. Greeley paid a visit to Pike, Pa. On his 
way back to New York, the stage-coach broke 
down several miles from Milford. Mr. Greeley 
walked the rest of the way to this village. He ar- 
rived here in the condition of a confirmed tramp. 
“Uncle Sammy” Dimmick kept hotel here 
then. He was one of the dozen or so of Whigs 
that dared the Democratic forces in the place. 
He was a bluff, curt man, but kind and gener- 
ous. Horace Greeley was his idol. 

He had never seen him, but often declared that 
he would consider it the proudest moment of his 
life to meet the great Whig editor. When Mr. 
Greeley entered the village after his long and 
dusty tramp, he chanced to stop at Dimmick’s 
tavern. 

Uncle Sammy was in the bar-room, and in one 
of his worst humors. Mr, Greeley walked up to 
him, and in his peculiar falsetto voice, said,— 

“Tam very tired and dusty, sir. I would like 
to have a room where I can wash my feet.” 

Uncle Sammy looked the seedy and dirty 
stranger from head to foot. Believing him to be 
a tramp, he bellowed out, in a voice that could be 
heard over half the town,— 

“A room to wash your feet in! Why, you im- 
pudent scoundrel, go out to the horse-trough and 
wash your feet!” 

A large public trough stood in the street at the 
corner of the hotel. Mr. Greeley walked quietly 
out to it, took off his boots, and began washing 
his feet in the trough. Cornelius W. De Witt, 
father of John E. De Witt, the well-known New 
York Insyrance President, at that time kept a 
store opposite Dimmick’s tavern. 

He was also a Whig, and knew Mr. Greeley. 
He saw the man at the trough washing his feet, 
and Uncle Sammy standing on the hotel piazza, 
looking at him with intense disgust. De Witt 
walked over, recognized Mr. Greeley, and at 
once gave words to his surprise. He beckoned 
Uncle Sammy to the spot. 

“Mr. Dimmick,”’ he said, “I want to introduce 
you to Horace Greeley, the editor of the New 
York Tribune.” 

Uncle Sammy never recovered from the morti- 
fication he felt over his treatment of the man he 
would have gone a hundred miles to do honor to. 

Mr. Greeley took the matter good-naturedly, 
and spent several days with his Whig admirer. 


———___$_+@9—__—_ 
SAVED BY A TERRIER. 

The best bear story of the season, told by the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch, narrates how a little terrier 
saved a hunter from the hung of a grizzly. The 
hunter says the train had been detained several 
hours. There were but half-n-dozen passengers 
all told, and they all got out on the little station 
platform. In looking down the valley from the 
station (Truckee is away up in the mountains on 
the main line of the Central Pacific Railroad), we 
could see some kind of an animal coming down 
out of the timber and making its way over the 
top of the snow towards the river. 





It looked like a steer or a mule, and none of 
the travellers thought it was anything else. The 
snow was abont four feet deep and frozen so hard 
that one could walk over the top of it without 
breaking through. 

Captain Yore, of St. Louis, was one of the pas- 
sengers. 

He spied the animal, and said he thought it was 
a bear, and that if he had a gun, he would go 
down and shoot it. 

We all laughed at him, for he did not look 
much like a bear-hunter. The station agent, a 
burly fellow, with a red flannel shirt and boots 
outside of his pants,—a regular picture of a Forty- 
niner,—joined in, saying he would give him a gun 
if he wanted to shoot the grizzly. 

The agent went into his little office and brought 
out a beautifal breech-loading rifle. Handing itto 
Yore, he said sarcastically, ‘“Here’s a gun!’ 

Captain Yore took the gun, and started toward 
the end of the platform. The passengers, of 
course, never dreamed he was in earnest. The 
station agent called him back when he had gone 
down off the steps, and, bringing out a little rat 
= dog of the light woolly Scotch pattern, 
8a — 
“Here, 
bunting.” 

Captain Yore turned back, picked up the dog, 
and putting it under the flap of his coat, started 
down toward thé bear. The grizzly had by this 
time got out far enough to be plainly seen, as he 
made his way across the narrow valley, 

The bear kept quietly in his course, and Capt. 
Yore went — toward him. They got closer 
and closer, until they were only about the length 
of the train apart. Yore stopped, took out the 
little dog and set him down. e terrier ran at 
the bear at once, and going behind him, bit him 
on the heel. 

The bear turned around to see what had 
scratched him on the foot, and the minute he 
turned, Yore brought the rifle up and flashed it 


at him. 
The bear immediately sla himself on the 
ward the 


shoulder with his paw to 
The who were watching 
excitement. 


you'll want a dog when you go bear- 


captain. 
= sgeanti ow wind Tae 

“Fe has hit him,” said the old Californians on 
the train, “‘and 














more, and again Yore fired. The bear slapped 
himself on the other shoulder, and straightened 
up as if to go quickly at Yore. 

Then the beast broke through the snow and 
most disappeared from our sight. He tumbled 
and rolled and waltzed around. The old Califor- 
nians were almost breathless with fright. 

“The bear is tramping out a place to fight. 
Ran, run!’’ they screamed to Yore, but he stood 
motionless as a statue. 

The little dog flew around the top of the pit the 
bear had made, and barked. Presently the bear 
put out his head to get his assailant’s position, 
and fixing his eyes on Yore, he crawled up out of 
the hole into the snow. 

He had just steadied himself on his four legs 
when the dog bit him once more. Yore fired 
again, quick as a flash, the moment he turned, 
and again the grizzly slapped himself with his 
paw, indicating he had been hit. 

He started on a trot towards Yore, who now 
had four loads left in his rifle. Twice again the 
dog bit the bear, and at each time as he turned, 
Yore fired at him, bringing the rifle up to his 
face as quickly as if he threw a weaver’s shuttle. 
After he had fired the fourth load and the 
grizzly’s pace was not slackened, as you could 
scarcely notice his limp, Yore turned to move 
back a few paces, and as he did so, he broke 
through the snow and went down to his armpits. 

We could just see his head and shoulders. ‘The 
passengers, expecting every moment to see the 
infuriated monster crush r Yore, covered their 
eyes in perfect terror. The bear had got within 
a few yards of Yore, and but a few seconds 
would decide it. 

The dog bit him again, and Yore, who had the 
rifle firmly sighted, fired two loads in quick suc- 
cession, and killed him as he was almost at the 
end of the rifle. 

The whole thing occurred in less time than it 
takes to tell it. 

The passengers rushed down with a shout. 
They brought the immense bear up to the station 
and clubbed together and bought the rifle for 
we Yore. 

The captain laid down a twenty-dollar gold 
piece for the little dog, which he brought back 
with him to St. Louis, for, said he, ‘“That dog 
saved my life.” 

—_<@—___——_ 

AFTERGLOW. 


Grandmother paces with stately tread 
Forward and back through the quaint old room, 
Out of the firelight, dancing and red, 
Into the gathering dusk and gloom; 
Forward and back, in her silken dress 
With its falling ruffies of frost-like lace; 
A look of the deepest tenderness 
In the faded lines of her fine old face. 


Warm on her breast in his red night-gown 
Like a scarlet lily the baby lies, 
While softly the tired lids droop down 
Over the little sleepy eyes. 
Grandmother sings to him sweet and low, 
And memories come with the cradle-song 
Of the days when she sang it long age: 
When her life was young and her heart was strong. 


Gr ther’s have left her now; 
The large old house is a shadowed place; 
But shining out in the sunset glow 
Of her life, like a star, comes the baby's face. 
He lies where of old his father lay; 
Softly she sings him the same sweet strain; 
Till the ng ad imtervening are swept away, 
And joy of life’s morning is hers again. 


a hila 





Grandmother’s head is bending low 
Over the dear li downy one; 

The steps of her pathway are few to go; 
The baby’s y is just begun. 


Yet the rosy dawn of his childish love 
Brightens the evening that else were dim; 
And in after = from her home above, 
The light of her blessing will rest on him. — : 
hristian Union. 
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POPE’S INDUSTRY. 

Some remarkable works of genius have been 
accomplished by men who were confirmed inval- 
ids. One of these working invalids was Alexan- 
der Pope, whose life was one long disease. His 
intellectual energy was wonderful: 


Johnson gives a painful account of his physical 
defects, on the authority of an old servant of 
Lord Oxford, who frequently saw him in hia later 
years. 

He was so weak as to be unable to rise to dress 
himself without help. 

He was so sensitive to cold that he had to wear 
a kind of fur doublet under a coarse linen shirt. 
One of his sides was contracted, and he could 
scarcely stand upright till he was laced into a 
bodice made of stiff canvas. 

His legs were so slender that he had to wear 
three pairs of stockings, which he was unable to 
draw on and off without help. é 

His seat had to be raised to bring him toa level 
with common tables. In one of his papers in the 
Guardian he describes himself apparently as Dick 
Distich: 

“A lively little creature, with long legs and 
arms; a spider is no ill emblem of him; he has 
been taken at a distance for a small wind-mill.” 
“His face,’’ says Johnson, ‘‘was not displeasing, 
and the portraits are eminently characteristic.” 

The thin drawn features wear the expression 
of habitual pain, but are brightened up by the 
vivid and penetrating eye, which seems to be 
the characteristic poetical beauty. 

It was, after all, a gallant spirit which got so 
much work out of this crazy carcass, and kept it 
going, spite of all its feebleness, for fifty-six 
years. e@ servant whom Johnson quotes said 
that she was called from her bed four times in 
one night, “in the dreadful.winter of *40,” to 
supply him with paper, lest he should lose a 
thought. 

His constitution was already breaking down, 
but the intellect was still striving to save every 
moment allowed to him. 


His Bev yes canes at his habit of ao Pee 
upon o ee ing” 
is the epithet besieon: upon him oy pat 


re Nliad is written upon the backs 
of letters. 

The habit seems to have been regarded as il- 
lustrative of his economical habits; but it was 
also natural to a man who was on the watch to 
turn every fragment of time to account. 

If anything was to be finished, he must snatch 
at the brief intervals allowed by his many infirm- 

ties. 

Naturally, he fell into many of the self-indul- 
gent and troublesome ways of the valetudinarian. 
He constantly 


wanting coffee, which seems 
his Geteiipslene: onl tue Sle ant 


his other wants he used to wear out the servants 
in his friends’ 

errands.” 
Yet he was 


houses by “frequent and frivolous 





now he must look out for him.’’ 
he 








and he took care to pay so well the unfortunate 
servant whose sleep was broken by his calls that 
she said she would want no wages in a family 
where she had to wait upon Mr, Pope. 


+ 





DRINKS FOR THE SICK. 


The sick, especially those afflicted with fever, 
often suffer from intense thirst. The quenching 
of this without injuring the patient, is a matter 
which requires knowledge and good judgment. 
Dr. H. H. Kane says that plain water when taken 
beyond a certain amount is very apt to disorder 
the stomach and bowels, especially in fevers 
where much fluid and but little solid food is taken. 
Enough water to quench the thirst would cer- 
tainly be enough in most cases to disorder diges- 
tion, or rather, further disorder it, and so impor- 
tant is the little that remains of this function that 
we cannot afford to abuse it: 


Small pieces of ice held in the mouth, and al- 
lowed to dissolve, sometimes answer the purpose, 
but not in the majority of cases. 

Up to a certain point, the action of water taken 
internally, in fevers, is excellent; aside from al- 
laying irritation by quenching thirst, it flushes 
the kidneys, carrying off much of the effete ma- 
terial produced by the high temperature. 

It has been found that the addition of certain 
substances to water greatly increases its powers to 
quench thirst. 

This is especially the case with acids. One 
drachm of hydrochloric acid added to a quart of 
water will give it sufficient acidity to accomplish 
the desired purpose, while at the same time it 
adds to its pleasantness, and sometimes relieves 
nausea, 

The use of acids in fevers is highly commended 
by some authors, and this is, I think, the best 
way in which to administer them. The same 
amount of sulphurous acid may be added to a 
quart of water when the bowels are loose or there 
is a tendency that way. 

In these cases acidulated barley-water is pleas- 
ant and nourishing. The same may be said of 
toast-water. 

In constipation, oatmeal-water may be used in 
the same manner. A few tamarinds added to a 
glass of water will often assuage thirst and open 
the bowels gently. 

Theory and experience both show that drinks 
made slightly bitter and somewhat acid slake 
thirst most effectually. 

A weak infusion of cascarilla or orange peel, 
acidulated slightly with hydrochloric acid, was 
with Graves of Dublin a favorite thirst-allaying 
drink for fever-patients. 

Raspberry vinegar isa useful drink. Sucking 
ice is very grateful. 

Sweet fruits, although at first agreeable and 
refreshing, must be taken with care and modern- 
tion, for they often give rise to a disagreeable 
a and are apt to produce flatulence and diar- 
rhoee 





SWORD-WEARING IN JAPAN. 

In Japan, the sword, until a recent date, has 
been considered a badge of the aristocracy. The 
etiquette which regulated the wearing of the 
long and short sword was expressed in a number 
of minute rules. Since the contact of the Japan- 
ese with Europeans and Americans, these weap- 
ons are not so generally worn, and the rules have - 
fallen into disuse. But the following narrative 
shows what was their character: 


The most trivial breach of these minute observ- 
ances was often the cause of murderous brawls 
and dreadful reprisals. To touch another’s 
weapon, or to come into collision with the sheath, 
was a dire offence, and to enter a friend’s house 
without leaving the sword outside, was a breach 
of friendship. 

Those whose position justified the accompani- 
ment of an attendant invariably left the sword in 
his charge at the entrance, or, if alone, it was 
usually laid down at the entrance. 

If removed inside it was invariably done by the 
host’s servants, and then not touched by the bare 
hand, but with a silk napkin kept for the purpose. 

The sword was placed upon a sword-rack in 
the place of honor near the guest, and treated 
with all the politeness due to an honored visitor 
who would resent a discourtesy. 

To exhibit a naked weapon was a gross insult, 
unless when a gentleman wished to show his 
friends his collection. 

To express a wish to see a sword was not usual, 
unless when a blade of great value was in ques- 
tion, when a —- e shown it would be a 
compliment the *ppy possessor appreciated. 

The sword would then be handed with the back 
towards the guest, the edge turned towards the 
owner and the hilt to the left, the guest wrapping 
the hilt either in the little silk napkin always car- 
ried by gentlemen in their pocketbooks, or in a 
sheet of clean paper. 

The weapon was drawn from the scabbard and 
admired inch by inch, but not to the full length 
unless the owner pressed his —— to do so, when, 
with much apology, the sword was entirely drawn 
and held away from the other persons present. 

After being admired, it would, if apparently. 
necessary, be carefully wiped with a special cloth, 
sheathed and returned to the owner as before. 

The short sword was retained in the girdle, but 
at a long visit both host and guest laid it aside. 
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A CRICKET CONCERT. 
A cricket concert is thus reported by the Phila- 
delphia Times: 


Miss Lucille Clinton, a young artist of New York 
City, while a wee girl at school, read Dickens’ 
story of “The Cricket on the Hearth,” and at 
once fell so much in love with crickets that she 
soon filled a large ‘“‘fernery” with the insects. 

One evening ast week, Clinton gave what 
she called a ‘cricket soirée,” or cricket party, 1 
number of her friends being invited to her house 
to hear the crickets sing. 

One hundred of the music-making little things 
took part in the concert. The gas was turned 
down, and everybody kept still. 

By-and-by a chirp, coming from the chimney- 
corner, was wow 

Then pine yee the silence, and again 
a third chirp, within a few minutes the 
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with him Ol they became friends, 
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An’ we had dinner there. We sitted at they ta- 
ble, an’ I had a high chair, mamma, An’ what 
’ou sink, mamma? We had all some paper caps 
on, all of us; an’ I said, ‘’Scuse me,’ an,’ ‘I very 
muts oblized,’ an,’ ‘Merci.’ An’, O mamma, dere 
was a black ’ooman there! S’pose ’oo like black 
"oomans, mamma? I’m don’t, no-o-o/ She 
poured all the gobbles o’ waters, an’ gin me one, 
an’ Bessie, an’ all the children. One little girl 
was so ’fraid of her, an’ she dess cried so hard as 





with ‘at dollie, an’ one little girl wouldn’t let me, 
not at all! Wasn’t she horwid, mamma? But I 
had a big niggle an’ worsted, an’ so I crocheted. 

‘An’ I’spect Is’all have to have a party my 
birfday—can I, mamma? With my new dishes, 
an’ Fannie Wosa Belle, an’ kittie, an’ all the lit- 
tle girls come, can I, mamma? Wouldn't ’at be 
sweet? Won't I be sree years old next of June, 
mamma? 

“Papa came after me, an’ I wouldn’t kiss dear 


For the Companion. 
A PUZZLE SOLVED. 
Oh dear, the buds and blossoms, 
The leaves and grasses too, 
All tell the self-same story,— 
“We've work enough to do!’’ 
Just hear the brooklet murmur 
And sing its little song,— 
“The world will move the faster, 
If L just push along!” 
Come, birdie, from the branches, 
Come down and help me play; 
There isn’t always sunshine; 
Do come down here to-day! 
I'm sure there’s naught to hinder, 
No work for you or me, 
We'll laugh and play this sunny day, 
And sing aloud for glee! 
“ Your nest you must be building ?’”* 
Well, birdie, then good-by! 
Come, little bee, come, pretty bee, 
Say, whither do you hie? 
Golden butterfly, I'll catch you! 
Chase me while I run! 
“After honey?” Well, I’m thinking 
You should have some fun! 
What does it mean, I wonder? 
Oh, now, I think I see,— 
If birds, and flowers, and bees must work, 
There’s something left for me! 
So I’ve learned one lesson well, 
Now I'll seek another,— 
Well, I suppose a girl like me 


Ought to help her mother! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


— ——+0r—___—_— 
For the Companion. 

MARJORIE’S FIRST PARTY. 
Marjorie is a funny little girl who lives in a 
gray house near the shore of Lake Michigan. She 
is the child whose papa calls her all sorts of pet 
names, sometimes ‘“Toodles’’ and “Little seamp;”’ 
sometimes “Bluebells’’ and “Birdling;’ and 
whose mamma had to put her hands in calico 
bags so she would remember not to pick the 
green currants from the bushes and eat them. 
She is the same little darling who has a big dollie, 
named Fannie Rosa Belle, and one day when she 
had been to the barber’s shop, she got the “‘sig- 
gars” and took Fannie Rosa Belle out of her car- 
riage, and cut off all her curly “‘bangs.”” Mar- 
jorie is the baby who calls Gracie through the 
telephone to come over and bave a party with 


her lovely china dishes, on the little table stuck 


all over with ‘‘bootisul postage stampers,’’ and 
who gives her mamma dreadful “shocks’’ with 
her “‘’lectricity box.’”” And she is the very same 
child who tells stories like this,— ‘‘Once time 
ago, there was a mouse, an’ he had a long tail 
an’ a twap. An’ de mouse got de twap in his 
mouf an’ he choked, an’ choked, and choked.” 
You know her, don’t you? Big bright blue 
eyes, pug nose, and dainty hands and feet that 
are never still, except when she is tucked in her 
“big, large Cwismas bed,’”’—that is the Marjorie 
who went to the party. 
And now Iam going to tell you all about it. 
Once there was a darling brown-eyed baby in the 
Home in the city, where little children are brought 
who have nobody to love them and take care of 
them. One day a kind lady came there to see 
the children, and she saw this sweet baby and 
loved it. So she took it home with her and 
called it her own baby, and named it Edith. And 
it was this little Edith who had the party. First, 
one bright, cold day in the winter, Edith and her 
mamma went in the carriage to give the invita- 
tions. They were written on pretty cards and 
enclosed in the daintiest of envelopes, and on 
every card and every envelope a tiny spray of 
Sorget-me-nots was painted. This is what Mar- 
jorie’s invitation said,— 
Ph Mason will be happy to see Marjorie Allen 

n Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 14th, from three to 

ox o’clock.” 
You see that was Edith’s fifth birthday, and 
her mamma was so kind that she had forty little 
girls come to see her that day, and Marjorie was 
the youngest of them all, for she was only two 
and a half years old. 
When Wednesday afternoon came, this dear 
little child had her nap just after dinner, so to be 
ready for the party in time. She always goes to 
sleep all alone up stairs in her crib, just like a lit- 
tle lady. Well, when Marjorie waked up, her 
eyes were very bright, and her cheeks were very 
pink, and her heart was happy. So her mamma 
bathed her, and dressed her, and wrapped her up 
very warm, and Maggie took her in her pretty 
carriage away down by the Congregational 
Church; where Edith lives. 
And when Marjorie came home, this is what 
she told her mamina about her first party. 
“O mamma, I came down ’ere, an’ I seen suts 
lots of little girls, and they played so—and so.”’ 


she possible can. 

an’ ice-cweam an’ bitsy, an’ oh, we had every- 
sing—delly-cake, an’ milk, an’ oranze, an’ chick- 
en, an’ canny, an’—’at’s all; an’ gwapes! 


with blue eyes, mamma; an’ I wanted to play 


“Oh, I eated so muts, mamma! Chicken-meat, 


“There was dollies down ‘ere, an’ a cwadle 





*ittle Edie! 

an’ wiggled. 
kissed her mamma. Oh, I'll have to go down 
ere to make a call,—s’pose I will; an’ then I'll 
kiss her. 
some 0’ that canny what I bringed home in a box 
from Edie’s party, 


I didn’t seel like it; an’ I wiggled 
I'm dess pleatin tired out! But I 


*At’ll do dess as well. An’ I want 


mamma, please, mamma?’ 


















On a purple clover sat; 
His whiskers were shaggy, 


Then from the grass 


The cricket chirru 


Of wide seas rolling 


Of great, broad p 
bright, 


But he plumed his wings, 


Why should he give the f 


His harvest was stored 


For the Companion. 


THE TRAVELLED BUMBLE-BEE. 
A bumble-bee belted with brown and gold, 


And he wore a shabby hat; 


. And seeing the bumble-bee, down 
he flew, 
And lit on a daisy’s crest. 


A cricket and beetle came; 

One with black garb, while the other shone 
Like an opal’s changing flame; 

A swaying buttercup’s golden bloom, 
Bent down with the beetle’s weight; 

And high on a Timothy’s rounded plume 


The bumble-bee sang of distant lands 
Where tropical rivers flow; 


And mountains with crowns of snow; 


Of forests, whose fragrant glooms 
Showed crumbling ruins, ghostly and white, 
Old, forgotten nations’ tombs. 


Then wisely the beetle winked his eyes, 
The cricket grew staid and still, 
The butterfly, in his great surprise, 
Went sailing over the hill; ; 
The beetle scrambled beneath his stone, 
The cricket, he gave a hop, 
And there the bumble-bee sat alone 
On the purple clover top. 


For he was a merry wight, 
And rich was the amber wine he quaffed, 
Sweet nectar of bloom and night. 


This sunlit, delicious day? 
In crimson goblets, daintily wrought, 


his clothes were old, 4, 


A 


by a mossy stone 





ped elate. 


up shining sands, 


lains, with flower-gems 


and sang, and laughed, 


uture a thought, 


away. 
THomas S. CoLuLiErR. 











For the Companion, 
THE GREAT LONDON WAX 
WORKS. 

Iam very sure that among all the many won- 
derful sights in London, there is not one which 
would amuse a party of wide-awake children 
more than Madame Tussaud’s wax works. 
Imagine yourself in a very handsome room, 
where there are so many gaily dressed people 
that you would think you had come toa large 
ball. Pretty soon you discover that some of the 
people are alive, but that many who look like hu- 
man beings are only wax figures. It is really 
very puzzling to tell one from the other, and you 
would have many a hearty laugh over the funny 
mistakes that are constantly made. 
One lady felt tired, and sat down to rest on a 
bench where an old man was sitting. The old 
gentleman turned and looked at her two or three 
times, and*she thought he was very rude to 
stare so. She got up and walked away, feeling 
quite indignant, and can you believe it? the old 
man was only a wax image wound up by clock- 
work. 
Then the lady thought she would not be taken 
in again so éasily, and when she next sat down, 
she said to herself, ‘‘Well, now I know that Iam 
sitting by a wax figure.’’ Thethought had hard- 
ly passed through her mind when the person 
whom she had taken for a big doll moved away. 

There is one beautiful lady gently breathing, 
who is called the ‘‘Sleeping Beauty; but she is 
all of wax, the bright coior in her cheeks is only 
paint, and the breathing is done by machinery. 

In the centre of the room are figures represent- 
ing Queen Victoria surrounded by the royal fam- 
ily. Along the sides of the room may be seen 
many famous generals and statesmen; and our 
American celebrities are not forgotten. 

Before I bid farewell to the great Wax Work 
an’ | show, I must tell you of one more strange thing 
to be seen there. In the corner of a room is 








This dismal prison is dimly lighted by one small 
window near the ceiling. On the table is a loaf 
of bread, and every few minutes out comes a lit- 
tle mouse, and runs over it. The poor old man 
turns to look at the tiny mouse, his only compan- 
ion. But after all, is not this an odd thing to be 
done by machinery? Aunt JupDITH. 





For the Companion. 
BRINDLE’S GUM. 
Little Em, looking out in the rain and the mud, 
Saw the old cow standing and chewing her cud; 
“O mamma!” she cried, “I want some gum, 
Just see old Brindle, she has got some!” 


4a 
>> 


OnLy ONE.—There was but one crack in the 
lantern; and the wind found it out, and blew out 
the candle. How great a mischief one unguard- 
ed point of character may cause us! One spark 
blew up the magazine, and shook the whole coun- 
try for miles around. One leak sank the vessel, 
and drowned all on board. One wound may kill 
the body; one sin destroy the soul. 

A Lone Worp.—When little Leon first went to 
school, he was very dull about pronouncing 
words. One day his teacher gave him mat to 
spell. ‘‘M-a-t,”” he said,—‘‘m-a-t.” Thinking 


























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


: 1. 
DIAMOND AND CONCEALED SQUARE. 
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1,A nt. 2, Todecay. 3, Priced. 
Pertaining to flowers. 5, W atches. 6, A prefix. 7, 
consonunt. 


But his song was loud, and his merry eye Concealed Square: 1, Devoured. 2, Tocolor. 3, 
Was full of laughter and fun, ‘Termines. 2 
As he watched th o-li ‘ 
And spread va ohees a = ie eae ee de, 
, My first is distracted, Tey second shows one, 
y third is a nightly illuminator; 
A butterfly, spangled yellow and We take my fourth when a journey’ 3 begun, 
red, My whole lies under a tropical sun, 
Came flying along that way; A distant neighbor of the equator. 
He had two little feathers on his 3. 
head, ADDITIONS. 
And his coat was Quaker gray; To a part of what a pase calls “the poetry of 
He carried a parasol made of blue, heaven”’ Hb gn a Highland flower that isa part of the 
And wore a purple vest; ose Northern regions. The result is a 


tr: 
bird, which isa part of the poetry of summer in rural 
places. 


WESTBROOK. 
4. 


BOUQUET OF WORD VALUES. 


Sprays of 81062, lovely green, 

10ly of the 56e between; 

Purple 202, 502sy bright, 

155er blooms in red and white; 

Stately 202 with its spathe, 

2152e with bitter breath; 

Rose 204 large and red, 

1210b with crimson hend; 

Flower of f61 in tender blue, 

56et of azure hue; 

252-bush in corymbs gay, 

White and pink in rich array; 

Leaves of b10 and 6y vine, 

56e twigs for “peace” entwine; 

Tie the flowers with 1502en hair 

And cords of yellow 1500er fair. 
5 ELIZABETH. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A sworn and dangerous enemy to Rome, 
And where this dangerous enemy had his home. 


1, His enmity to Rome has made him so, 

2, The land he left for Rome long, long ago. 

3, A famous river of his native land 

4, The way he guided first his hostile band; 

5, This did he do to Italy when he came, 

» His ’s title and a country’s name. 

7 When at last the Romans conquered and were 
— for his head, 

8, He took his —— by poison and was numbered 
with the dead. HARL. 


CHARADE. 


I stood beside the oye te mill 
And gazed upon my /irs 

While ’gainst its sides the . See still 
In maddened fury burst. 


Upon the mill I turned my eyes, 
And viewed its crumbling wall; 
My second I saw, without sur rise, 

Ere long would cause its fall. 


For storm and flood, time and decay, 
Had vexed the miller’s soul; 
His trembling lips scarce could portray 
The greatness of my whole. 
‘ Lucius Goss. 


EASY PICTURE PUZZLE. 


(The first five answers will be found on the cat, and 
the cat will be found on the last one.) 





Find in this picture: 

ist, A handsome kind of flag. 

2d, A light breeze, or a dupe. 

3d, A beam ~ holding an anchor, 
4th, A kind of sauce. 

5th, A line from a popular opera. 
6th, The Turkish Empire. 


_ Answers to Puzzles i in Last Number. 


1, “et iy ee 
aH D VINED 
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zD 
2. Constitution of the United States. 














built’ cell, in which sits an old man ata table, 





drums that “‘can’t be beat.” 


to help him a little, the teacher inquired, “What ae ” 
do you wipe your feet on before you go into the 1 ctumpka. 
house?” ‘The little fellow brightened up, and ImmiT. 
spelled again, ‘‘M-a-t, an old piece of carpet.” —- oe — rr 
“How far is it to Butler, if I keep straight on!” Beyrou 
‘Well, about twenty-five thousand miles, but if NigeR. 
you turn the other way, it’s about half a mile!” pe 0O. 
A LITTLE Swedish girl, from the family of one TennesseE. 4 
of the Swedish colonists in Maine, left the place Eoune lvaniA. 
where she had been engaged asa servant. On Elol. 
being asked why she left, she said, “They do not - . 
pray there; and I was afraid to live in a house 7 
where they do not pray.” ow. 
A MUSICAL instrument dealer advertises his Tyrol. 
4, Destructive element. 
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INFECTED WATER. 

On the 19th of January, 1879, there was a sudden 
outbreak of typhoid fever at Caterham, Eng., and on 
the 20th a similar outbreak at Redhill, a town eight 
miles distant. There were forty-nine cases of this 
fever within a fortnight; and by the end of Februa- 
ry, in both places there were three hundred and five, 
of which fourteen were fatal. The patients were 
scattered over a wide area, and were confined to no 
particular class. The localities had previously been 
remarkably free from disease. 

The Government Board of Health instituted a 
thorough investigation into the cause of this out- 
break. All ordinary causes—sewage, milk-supply 
and personal infection, ete.—had to be set aside, 
since, in all these particulars, the families had little 
in commer 

It was, however, at length found that most of the 
persons affected had their water-supply from the 
mains of the Caterham Water Works; that others 
who were attacked spent the days at the houses 
where this water was used, and drank of it; that at 
the Caterham Lunatic Asylum, with two thousand 
inmates, and at the Caterham barracks, with five 
hundred soldiers, both of which had a different 
water supply, not a case occurred; nor a case at 
Reigate, which belongs to the same sanitary district 
with Redhill, but is supplied with water from a dif- 
ferent source. 

It was plain that the Caterham Water works were 
somehow the cause of the epidemic. But that it 
should be so, was a mystery. At length, it was 
found that one of the workmen employed in estab- 
lishing an underground connection between the ex- 
isting wells and a new bore, had been suffering from 
a mild form of enteric (typhoid) fever. The excre- 
ments of this patient had been allowed to pass into 
the water, and were thence distributed through the 
company’s water-system. 

The facts here given, indicate that the cause of 
the many cases of typhoid fever in the towns men- 
tioned, was the poison germs in the water that had 
been polluted by this workman. They convey a les- 
son to every householder, and to every person who 
has the care of a typhoid patient. 

—_———__>—_ — 
PLAYING WITH KEROSENE. 

A few weeks ago, several seamen connected with 
an English ship lying at a Philadelphia wharf must 
needs skylark in the oil-room, and play a hot poker 
ata barrel of kerosene. The effectis told as follows: 
In the oil-room were stored several barrels of ker- 
osene, together with barrels of paint and oil. In the 
galley, while the cook was engaged in preparing din- 
ner, the second mate, two apprentice lads, and a sea- 
man, entered the room, but the meal not being ready, 
they sauntered into the oil-room, where they got sky- 
larking with each other. 

While thus engaged, one of the party re aired to 
the gulley, and rooms a poker at ‘the galley stove, 
ran into the oil-room ntendin to frighten his com- 

nions. Bat n n ing any alarm, 
e placed the heated end against the barrel contain- 
ing kerosene. 
na few minutes, an explosion occurred, the force 
of which blew the men and the boys out of the room 
into the galley, demolished and set on fire a portion 
of the framework, and ignited the clothing of the 
whole party. 

The cook, apprentice-boys, second mate, and the 
seaman, ran out on deck, enveloped in flames, and 
the former | Jampet over the side of the vessel into 
the dock, closely followed by the apprentice-boys 
and the seaman. 

Bat the cook was the only one of the four who suc- 
ceeded in reaching the adjoining pier, the remaining 
three sinking almost as soon as they touched the 

"The second mate died soon after the explosion. 

The cook is not expected to recover. 

——_————_——_ 

WHAT IS “MALE-BERRY” COFFEE? 
Probably our readers are more or less familiar 
with the label “maleberry,” indicating a superior 
quality of coffee. The term refers to the form and 
atyle, not the sex. The Oriental Tea-Cup, a grocers’ 
paper published in Boston, thus explains it: 
An examination of any kind of coffee will show 
about one kernel in every twenty-five is quite 
round like a bean, while = the others are flat on one 
side like the half of a *p lit bean. These round or 
male berries are always found on the pean , vigor- 
ous, new wood of the previous year’s growth, at the 


end of the branches. 
wood produces flat berries only. Each 








common flat berries, or butone roundone. The sub- 
stance, or ye me oy of the fruit, in the one case, all 
goes into the single male berry, and in the other it is 
divided among two flat ones. 

This undoubtedly accounts for the greater strength 
and richness of the male berry. In private planta- 
tions, where the trees are carefully pruned and cared 
for, and the ground well cultivated and fertilized, 
the coffee is always of finer quality and the propor- 
tion of male berries is larger. 

The round berries may be seen in all kinds of cof- 
fee. Rio, Ceylon, Maracaibo, Mocha, and other vari- 
eties contain them as well as the Java. The planters 
in Java call this portion of the coffee ‘‘Male Berry.” 


a) 


NO BUSINESS STREETS. 
Mogador, a Moorish town of Morocco, presents 
few “tourist sights.” But the writer describes a neg- 
ative one, the non-appearance of business in the 
streets. The windowless streets are all narrow, 
some long and straight. Private houses, merchants’ 
warehouses, hostelries, all are of one generic type, 
save those found in blind alley and slum. 


In business quarters there is little ar no appearance 
of business. caravan of camels is seen bringing 
merchandise from Timbuctoo; the procession, which 
moves slowly, gravely, with silent foot, heightening 
our sense of mystery, suddenly turns down a gate- 
scarcely wide enough to admit it, into the cen- 
court of a warehouse, and is out of sight. 
We follow through the archway, to find these 
“ships of the desert’’ moored to the quay with freights 
of almonds, gums, ivory, gold-dust, and ostrich 
feathers which might be of little value, for they are 
tied much as we tie up bundles of waste paper, letting| 
the paper be its own covering. 
The outer feathers of the bales are broken and 
dirty. Imagine London with all its drays out of 
sight in invisible ae squares! 
Such is the liti 





ce in Mogador. 
These camel trains are ty oetry of trade, a living 
link to patriarchal and modern times. They have a 
look of immense sadness, as though willing to close 
their long-enduring history. 


——__—@——__—. 


AN EAGER ASSISTANT. 

A minister once suggested that his drowsy congre- 
gation should take snuff to keep them awake. “Put 
the snuff in your sermons!’ was the impudent an- 
swer of some andacious sleeper. Buta Scotch min- 
ister had a more startling awakener than even snuff. 
Near Dumfries lived a pious family who had adopt- 
ed an orphan who was regarded as half-witted. He 
had imbibed strict views on religious matters, how- 
ever, and once asked his adopted mother if she did 
not think it wrong for the people to come to church 
and fall asleep, paying no better regard to the ser- 
vice. 


She replied she did. Accordingly, before going to 
church the next Sunday, he filled his pockets with 
apples. One bald- headed old man, who invariably 
went to sleep during the sermon, particularly attract- 
ed his attention. Seeing him at last nodding, and 
giving nasal evidence of being in the “land of 
dreams,” he struck the astounded sleeper a blow 
with an in ov on the top of his bald pate. 

The minister and aroused congregation at once 
turned round and indignantly gazed at the boy, who 
merely said to the preacher, as he took another apple 
in his hand, with a sober, honest expression of coun- 
tenance, “You preach; I'll keep em awake.” 


te CRs. hh 


HIS FIRST AND LAST. 
The following is a sad example of disobedience to 
the warning, “Go not in the way of evil men.” A 
letter from Indiana to the Illinois Signal says: 


The entire neighborhood about Kewaunee was 
thrown into an intense fever of excitement one Sab- 
bath morning recently at the finding of the body of a 
boy named Gilbert dead in bed. He had heretofore 
borne the name of a nice, sober young man, but on 
the evening before went home from Rochester with 
a crowd of drunken rowdies, and by their induce- 
ment is said to have drank over a quart of whiskey, 
from the effects of which it is supposed he died. His 
mother and eight sisters relied on him largely for 
support, though he was only seventeen. 


His destroyers might (if not too hardened) call to 
mind their own threatened judgment, “Woe unto him 
that giveth his neighbor drink—(thou) that puttest 
thy bottle to him and makest him drunken.” 
Fe 
TOO HOT. 

Asa rule, Indians do not give open expression to 
their feelings. An exception, however, such as the 
following anecdote brings out, occasionally occurs: 


Naukum, a Plovef Bay Indian, in much request by 
ship-captains as an interpreter, was a fellow of un- 
appeasable curiosity, but he made a point of never 
expressing surprise “at anything. 
ne first time he was inside the engine-room of a 
steam-ship, all he said, after thoroughly examining 
his surroundings, was, “Too muchee wheel, make 
man too muchee think.” 
But he was fated to be astonished once, by havin 
some pew sauce introduced into his food, an 
owned to having experienced a new sensation, and 
not liking it. 

“Me stand good deal,” he said, “but me no stand 
white man eat fire on his meat.” 


—— 
HE HAD A “TITIAN,” 
A person with no soul for art will see no superior- 
ity in one of Rosa Bonheur’s horses to an imitation 
of it in charcoal by a writing-master. Both are 
horses, and that is enough. A tourist in Italy says: 


I was walking one day through the Uffizzi Palace, 
when I heard a voice saying,— 

“Papa, come ber and look at Titian’s ‘Flora.’ ”’ 

I turned, and beheld one of the commonest sights 
in Florence—an American family dutifully going 
through the orthodox wonders of the place, with no 
glimmer of real appreciation for the works of art 
about them. The reply of the worthy man I shall 
never forget, nor its tone of mildly reproaching as- 
tonishment,— 

“My dear, I don’t want to see that. 


I have a copy 
of it at home, you know.” 





—~<~—.—_— 
A WESTERN SCENE. 


Oe, boy, which of these roads goes to 
ton? 
Stuttering Boy—‘B-b-both on ’em goes thar.” 
“Well, which is the quickest way?” 
“°B-b-bout alike; b-b- both on "em gets there 
*b-b-bout the same t- “time of day.” 
“Flow far is it?” 
“Bout four m-m-miles.” 
“Which way is the best road?” 
“T-t-they aint narry one the b-best. If you take 
the right road and go about a mile, you will wish you 
was back; and if you t-turn back and take the 1-1-left- 


m-m-mile, you'll: wish you 


had kept on the other’ 
r-r-road!’ 





The old 
“pod,” or frait, of the coffee-tree contains e ther two 


hand one, by the t-time you have g-g-gone half a 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Consumption, Dyspepsia, Etc. 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in several cases 
of dyspepsia to my general satisfaction; and also have 
tried it in two consumption cases where I think it has done 
them a service. J. H. Forester, M, D. 
Middietown, O. 
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J. F. TINGAL LS, Lynn, Mass. 
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GUN_WORKS, 
Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. od. for examination. 
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OUR PROGRESS. 

As stages and stage routes are quickly abandoned with 
the completion of railroads, so the huge, drastic, cathartic 
pills, composed of crude and bulky medicines, are quickly 
abandoned with the introduction of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, which are sugar coated, and little larger 
than mustard seeds, but composed of highly concentrated 
vegetable extracts, and are warranted to cureall irregular- 
ities of stomach, liver and bowels. Sold by Druggists. 


CINCHO-QUININE] 


FEVER AND ACUE 


































Pr as say = isa perfect substitute for the sulphate 
Quinine. Dose the same. Sold by all Draggists, or sent by 
es price $1.50 pe 
BIL LINGS, CL: APP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass, 
Better than a horse, becanse you can WA 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse KX LA 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for .price-list and 24-page illns- 
trated catalogue with full information. Gi Whe 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., UII: 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
A WONDERFUL INVENTION! 
THE MOLIANETTE. A new musical Instrument— 
perfect substitate for the Clarionet; valuable addition to 
Bands and Orchestras; splendid accompaniment to 
the voice; can be played in any key (flats, sharps or 
minors); it requires no skill. Any one can play it. Can 
play any tune. Sent ina handsome French morocco 
embossed case lined with silk, with full instructions, 
postpaid, for 30 cts., stamps or silver. 
__ THOMAS &  CO., Box 415, LeRoy, N.¥. Y. 
THIS NEW 
“a I} Has « Pad differing from all others, te 
eS cup-shape, with Sate Ateing = 
: ~ center, adapts itself to all 
een ph body, while hy in toe 
ithe 
it pressare 
the Hernia is heid securely day ana might. and a radical cure cer- 
tain. Jt is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars 
free, Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, i 
MRS. JULYE MYERS’ 
DRAWING AND HEALING SALVE. 
A wonderful cure for Carbuncles, Felons of the worst na- 
ture, Abscesses, Piles, Ringworms, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, 
Uleers, Chilblains, Poisoned Flesh, Inflamed Joints, Soft 
and Uleerated Corns, Cuts, Burns and Flesh wounds. ‘Also, 
Chronic Sores of long eo Physicians acknowledge 
its great efficacy. Mrs. guars Myers’ Drawing and 
Healing Salve rm 2y. » obtained of any Apothe- 
cary. Price 25 or Cents. Or will be sent by mail 
on poset of price. Mention the Companion. Mrs. JULYE 
M , 287 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Any a who calls at the office eured or no pay. 





XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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Bolster, $3.00. 
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Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 





LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 





928 Broadway. New York. 


Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. Gen. 

Western Agents, WyGant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y. + and J. 
B. Putnam, 126 State Street, C hicago. My patrons every- 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure. The MME. 

GRISWOLD CoRsET has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability, and easy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the different styles 
and lengths, These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N. Y. office. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. No trouble to 
show goods. Prices $1.50 and upward. Mention this paper. 








A Medicine that Acts 


AT THE SAME TIME ON 


The Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 


This combined action gives it wonderful power to 
cure many diseases. 


Why Are We Sick? 


In many instances it is because these great organs be- 
come clogged or inactive, and poisonous humors are there- 
Sore forced into the blood that should be expelled naturally 


KIDNEY -WORT 


18 A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidney 
Complaints and Diseases, Weakness- 
es and Nervous Disorders, 


by causing free action of these organs and restoring their 
power to throw off disease. 


Why suffer bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why troubled by disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights? 
Use KIDNEY-WORT. It isa dry vegetable compound, 
One package will make six quarts of medicine. 
Get it of your Druggist. He will order it for you. 

Price $1 00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 


(Will send post-paid. ) Burlington, Vt. 


FOR THE HAIR. 
BURNETT'S 


OCOAINE 


ABSOLUTE 
OURE FOR DANDRUFF. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 
letter stamps. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Maine. 











lies straight. 


place in the pu 

on receipt of p or C. 0. D. 

of Mississipp 
or 75 cents, in Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. 
HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fult 

ton; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second 

94 Market St., Chicago. Send for Circulars. 
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and Diabetes, are rectifi 


HUNT'S REMEDY, 


the Standard Kidney and Liver Medicine. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


Back, Loins or 8 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


rectifies Dyspe 
a 


‘HUNT'S REMEDY 


ACTS AT ONCE on the Kidneys, Liver, Blad 
action, and rectifies when all other medicines fail 


friends and physicians. Prices. 75c, and $1.25. 
the cheapest. Take no other, Send for fal o 


WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I, 





Traveller—“G'lang!”" 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as p} ly,and 
Folded or opened instantly. ‘Self-fastening. 
It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ings, sportsmen, etc. Good for the lawn, piazza, or “‘coolest 
Splendid for invalids or children. Sent 
For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepas expressage to any railroad station east 

River and north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. 


on St., Bos- 
St., Ba.; 








rectifies wee nef 2 . eguares Skin Diseases, and Pains in the troubles and nervous prostration. 


ia, Nervous Diseases, Physical Debility, 
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der and Urinary Organs, restoring them to a beatny 
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rge size 





MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
SENS 


PENs. 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 
Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 
that you saw this 


iF You WRIT advertisement in 


the Youtn’s Companion, the London Needle Co. will 
send you 25 useful articles and agents’ circular for a 3-cent 
stamp. LONDON NEEDLE CoO., 22, 24 and 
26 4th | 4th Ave., Ne New York City. 








amuse ue: seetuen Derwreeerse cove DR, KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cure it, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquiet ‘sleep, 
smooth throat, and soar stomach give ‘the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 






























